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MOONLIGHT AT “THE CRAGS” 


(TO MRS. A. C. B.) 


Like watchful sentinels the jagged peaks 
Their constant vigils keep in silence grim, 
But though forever mute their grandeur speaks 
To ears attune of heavenly seraphim. 
Thence might Angelic hosts have sung their lays 
When, moved to music by the golden beams, 
They offered up their notes of richest praise 
That found an echo in the poet's dreams. 
Cee cei 
Remote from marts of trade, and yet how near 
When swift-revolving wheels their burdens bear! 
The canyon’s nook, the rugged rocks austere, 
The soft brown hills for browsing sheep to share. 
pate pee 


O moon resplendent! In the vaults of night 
Your virgin face entrances and uplifts; 


With magic art you hide from mortal sight 
All that is sordid in your glamorous drifts. 






















The valley lies transigured by your touch, 

The placid stream a silver arrow shows; 
Imagination riots in your clutch 

And unrestrained in wanton measure glows. 







Above the tallest crag a single star 

In twinkling dalliance lures the lilting soul, 
And beckons ever from the realms afar 

To comradeship in that empyrean goal. 







Beneath, outspread, the friendly shelter nests, 
Where congregate the kindly hearts and true; 
Turn I, reluctant, from these stellar quests 
My pent-up, earthly longings to renew. 


---PAUL TRAVERS 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


--- 1868--- 


Capital, Fully Paid Up, $1,000,000 


---1913--- 


Balance Sheet as of December Thirty-First, Nineteen Hundred Twelve 


ASSETS 


Loans on Real Estate $14,065,902.34 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the Statutory 
percentage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral 
Loans to Policyholders 


In no case does amount of Loan exceed the Re- 
serve held by the Company. 


Bonds and Stocks Owned 


Being Bonds, $3,607,298.29, of Municipalities, 
Railroads and other Quasi-Publiec Corporations, 
and Stocks, $290,000, all valued as of Dec. 31, 1912. 


Real Estate Owned 


Los Angeles Income Property, including Home 
Office Building. 


Interest Accrued 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 
Life Department 


Accident Department 


Net Amount, Reserve charged to Liabilities 


998,770.50 
4.3530057°59 


3,897,298.29 


1 422,000) 


Cash on Hand 607,627.46 


Including Deposits drawing interest. 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


5,664.34 
$26,243,005.92 

















Surplus, (Assigned and Unassigned 











New Life Business Written, 1912 (Paid- 
-for Basis § 2253 (ogo OC 

Hoi! tite Tsusimess ma roerce, 1912 
(Paid-for Basis) 

Total Cash Income, 1912 

Premium Income Accident Department, 
1912 

ara? aid seolicyholders in 1972 ae 

Mortality, Actual to Expected 


433,309,014.00 
8,199,096.56 


4,739,392.37 
2,965,293.01 


OFFICERS 


George |. Cochran, President 

Gail B. Johnson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Danford M. Baker, Second Vice-President 
Lee A. Phillips, Third Vice-President 

Rich J. Mier, Fourth Vice-President 

C. I. D. Moore, Secretary 

W. H. Davis, General Counsel 

W. W. Beckett, M. D., Medical Director 

V. A. Humphrey, Assistant Medical Director 
Alfred G. Hann, Actuary 


Thos. B, Inch, First Assistant Treasurer 
Alfred W. Morgan, First Assistant Secretary and 
Comptroller 
Harry E. Moore, Second Assistant Secretary } 


W. A. Jenkins, Second Assistant Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE. Sixth and Ol 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies $22,606,965.68 


Claims in Process of Adjustment 223,269.20 


Being Claims reported, but of which Proofs have 
not yet been received, or are incomplete. 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 150,219.55 
114,000.00 


233, 43ianen 


Reserved (Oi Iaxes Pavagle 1 O%3), ae. 
All other Liabilities 
Including $12,719.00 set aside for Medical Fees, 


and $111,955.69 for Agents’ Commissions in Ac- 
cident Department. 


Total Liabilities, $23,327,889.94 


Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 

Surplus Set Aside for Future Dividends 

1,049,632.95 
865,483.03 


$26,243,005.92 


to Policyholders 


Surplus, Unassigned 





Exclusive of Capital) $1,915,115.98 


Increase in Life Business in Force 
(Paid-for Basis) 
Increase in Assets 


$ 10,794,567.00 
25879 Ot 
75 31002. 
Increase in Reserve 2,306,573.14 
Increase in Surplus, Assigned and Un- 
assigned 
Average Rate of Interest Earned on In- 
vested Funds 


453,790.46 


DIRECTORS 


W. H. Crocker, Pres. Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco 

J. ©. Drake, Pres. Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank 

Lucien Shaw, Justice Supreme Court of Cak, 
San Francisco 

John B. Miller, Pres. So. Cal. Edison Co. 

Isaac Milbank, Real Estate 

E. J. Marshall, Pres. Chino Land and Water Co. 

Joseph H. Clark, Capitalist, Santa Monica 

John R. Haynes. Physician and Capitalist 

W. H. Davis, General Counsel 

Milbank Johnson, Physician and Capitalist 

Fred H. Beaver, Manager, San Francisco 

W. W. Beckett, Medical Director 

H. C, Brainerd, Physician 

J. N. Russell, Jr.. Manager Home Office General 
Agency 

Rich J. Mier, Fourth Vice-President 

Lee A. Phillips, Third Vice-President 

Danford M. Baker, Second Vice-President 

Gail B. Johnson, Vice-President 

aeorge I, Cochran, President 


reets, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, ete., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 


Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 
Telephone: Home A 4482. 


Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter, . 
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SHALL WE IGNORE OUR HEROES? 

HERE is a strong tans of sarcasm in Mrs, Helen 

D. Longstreet’s offer to raise a fund among the 
“ragged and maimed” followers of Lee for the relief 
of General Daniel E. Sickles, whose financial dif- 
ficulties have been given much unpleasant publicity 
in the newspapers of late, It is true that the famous 
yeteran union volunteer officer is charged with breach 
of trust, being unable to account for $23,496 of the 
funds of the New York Monuments Commission, of 
which he was custodian, but prior to this latest reve- 
lation his monetary troubles have been widely venti- 
Jated, disclosing anything but a satisfactory condi- 
tion of the old man’s finances. 


If it were not for the fact that the “hero of Gettys- 
burg”—as the widow of Gen. Longstreet tells us Gen. 
Sickles was regarded by the dashing confederate 
commander—has been, for years, estranged from his 
wife, who is in comfortable financial circumstances, 
due to his alleged infatuation for his housekeeper, 
doubtless scores of wealthy citizens would have paid 
his debts and relieved him of all embarrassment in 
regard to the trust funds shortage. But the knowl- 
edge of his domestic peccadillo has held their hands 
and so we nave the rather humiliating spectacle of a 
Civil war veteran who was awarded the congressional 
medal of honor for distinguished gallantry at Gettys- 
burg, where he lost a leg, now harried by sheriff’s 
processes, his goods distrained for debt and his own 
person threatened for what may prove to be criminal 
conduct in misappropriating funds. 


General Sickles was born in New York City Octo- 
ber 20, 1825. He told the sheriff when he signed the 
bond for his appearance that he was 92, but he will 
not be 88 until next fall. Doubtless, his mind is not 
so clear as in those days when he commanded tne 
Third Army Corps and at Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, 
Antietam and before Richmond performed such bril- 
liant services for the preservation of the Union. It 
was for his gallantry at Fredericksburg that he was 
promoted major-general of volunteers. At Chancel- 
lorsville, when he was at the head of a corps he was 
severely wounded, but it was at Gettysburg he proved 
his finest soldierly qualities by capturing the peach 
orchard which in Gen. Longstreet’s estimation ‘‘won 
the battle for the Union forces and defeated the Con- 
federacy.” It was Longstreet’s detachment that 
wounded Sickles in the right leg that second day of 
July, 1863, later necessitating amputation, and it was 
the brave Longstreet who remarked that “Sickles can 
well afford to leave a leg at Gettysburg, for he has 
made sure his place forever in the hearts of Ameri- 
eans:” 

Of course, to the present generation, he is but a re- 
mote character in Civil war history, but to the older 











men and women who lived and suffered in those try- 
ing times of American history Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
is a real personage whose unfortunate affairs at this 
time are by no means of apathetic interest. They 
will be inclined to remember the splendid sacrifices 
he made sixty years ago for his country, to the ex- 
clusion of his later career, and we think they are jus- 
tified in so doing. New York city and state if not 
officially, at least through the men of wealth, owe 
their fellow citizen a debt that is not yet wiped out. 
At eighty-eight he is nearing the close of his career. 
Let a conservator be appointed to straighten out his 
finances, to refund the trust moneys, to assure him 
freedom from the consequences of his latter day 
follies. His record at Chancellorsville, his heroic 
work in the Peninsular campaign, his achievements at 
Fredericksburg, his brilliant services at Gettysburg 
entitle him to the greatest consideration, Let it not 
remain to the widow of a Confederate general to 
teach the north magnanimity and splendid forgetful- 
ness of the belated errors of one of the real heroes 
of the Civil war. 
TAINTED WITH PROFESSIONALISM 

ECAUSE James Thorpe played a few games with 

a professional ball team, for which he received 
pay, the bar sinister is on his amateur escutcheon 
and though he states that he was no guiltier than 
several other college men who were trying to earn 
a little money in vacation time to carry them through 
the next semester he has been decreed a professional. 
As a result, the hero of the Olympic games at Stock- 
holm, who was complimented personally by the king 
of Sweden for his prowess, must return all his tro- 
phies and the credit marks he has won will be ex- 
punged from the record books. It is a costly penalty 
for the brief season of ball he played in the Eastern 
Carolina league. 





Of course, Jim Thorpe is none the less one of the 
best all-around athletes in America whose spectacular 
track victories at the Olympic games last summer 
evoked the admiration of the civilized world and 
aided in giving this country first honors in the ath- 
letic events. Fortunately, the derating of Thorpe 
does not convey with it the relegation of the United 
States to second place, but from a total of eighty-five 
points we drop to seventy-six. The conference com- 
mittee of the Amateur Athletic Union undoubtedly 
has made a ruling that is right and proper in exclud- 
ing Thorpe, even though his “professionalism” was 
of limited duration, but there is a nice distinction 
that must ever be observed between amateur athletics 
and the professional kind and the prompt action of 
the amateur authorities, humiliating as it in a meas- 
ure, cannot fail to be generally commended, abroad 
as well as in this country. 


Martin Sheridan of the Irish-American Athletic 
Club by this forced abnegation of Thorpe succeeds 
to the honor as record holder in all-around sports, 
but he finds no solace in the thought, regretting sin- 
cerely that the Indian champion is lost to the ama- 
teur ranks, and whom he characterizes as “the best 
athlete America has ever known.” Thorpe’s letter 
confessing his brief engagement with a professional 
ball team has a touch of pathos in it. He says: “I 
did not realize I was doing wrong, since I did not 
play for the money there was in it, because my prop- 
erty brings me in enough money to live on, but be- 
cause I liked to play ball. . . . I never realized my 
mistake until now. . . . I hope I will be partly ex- 
cused from the fact that I was simply an Indian 
school boy. I have always liked sports and 
played or ran races for the fun of the thing, and 
never to earn money. I had received offers amount- 
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ing to thousands of dollars since my victories last 
summer, but I did not care to make money from my 
athletic skill.” 

Exit Thorpe, the amateur champion, the native 
American athlete. As a professional player, he, of 
course, is less interesting to the country, although in 
his skill, his wonderful physique he appeals to ill 
who admire nerve, endurance, courage and the clean 
life that makes all these things possible. 


MAD AS A MARCH HARE 

UILTY as charged Carl Reidelbach undoubtedly 

is, but if ever a criminal came to trial with his 
brain askew it is this crazy chap who terrorized the 
police force at headquarters station in Los Angeles 
several months ago by threatening to set off a home- 
made machine containing dynamite and nitro-glycer- 
ine. To send him to the state penitentiary for twenty 
years is as much of a crime against justice as would 
have been the imprisoning of the poor fool who at- 
tempted the life of Col. Roosevelt at Milwaukee. 
An insane asylum, under close espionage, is the proper 
place for any and all lunatics of the Reidelbach type 
and to deal otherwise with this demented person is 
to break the laws of humanity. 

There is outcry enough when a sordid, brutal mur- 
derer is condemned to pay the just penalty for his 
crime, but the newspapers at the county seat that are 
wont to indulge in hysterics on such occasions are 
strangely silent at this time. What man of well-bal- 
anced intellect would cover his head with a grotesque 
leather mask, paint his digits a carmine red and glee- 
fully bait the entire police force? His reception of 
the sentence by the trial judge only too surely be- 
trays the vacuous mind. His flippant observations, 
his facetious interpolations and the happy, friendly 
grin on his face as he was led back to his cell alike 
denote inappreciation of the heinousness of his con- 
duct and the severity of the penalty. 

If it is because our state asylums are too insecure 
to house maniacs of the Reidelbach stripe then the 
fault lies with the state and must be remedied. Be- 
cause California cannot afford, by reason of the in- 
sane efforts of legislators to spend the public moneys 
foolishly, to equip her public institutions in the man- 
ner necessary to care for bedlamite candidates prop- 
erly, it is time a halt was called on the many imbecile 
proposals to fritter away the state funds. We insist 
that to ship this Reidelbach abnormality off to San 
Quentin or Folsom is a grievous blunder, an outrage 
on a poor devil whose chief crime lies in his irre- 
sponsibility for his acts. 


HOPES OF SUFFRAGETTES DASHED 

ITTER disappointment has come to the militant 
suffragettes of London in the withdrawal of the 
Grey franchise amendment by Premier Asquith, due 
to the ruling of Speaker Lowther that if the house of 
commons amended the franchise reform bill the meas- 
ure would have to be reintroduced. Rather than run 
any risk the premier ruthlessly cut out the Grey 
amendment which practically gave the franchise to 
women. Naturally, this action has greatly incensed 
the suffragettes who were confident of the passage of 
the amendment. Asquith is accused of trickery and 
all sorts of wild threats to be revenged are expressed, 
Unless the government consents to the introduc- 
tion of a bill specifically providing equal suffrage it is 
promised by the militants that England shall be turned 
topsy turvey in the days to come. This prospect is 
not relished by the premier who has sent word to the 
suffragette leaders that he would not place obstacles 
in the way of a suffrage bill early in the next session 
of parliament, which convenes in February, although 
he would not pledge the ministry to the support of 








such a bill. With this the militant leaders will have 
to be content, biding their souls in patience until the 
February session reveals the trend or sentiment in the 
house of commons. 

All this pother—the high hopes of the suffragettes 
and the embarrassment of the ministry—has been 
caused by the elimination of the word “male” from 
the first clause of the franchise reform bill and which, 
if carried, would have opened the way to the enact- 
ment of amendments which would have enfranchised 
a numerically varying body of women, The lines 
were closely drawn on the proposal and since the 
opening debate, Friday, it has been the object of 
vicious attack in which Lewis Harcourt, secretary of 
state for the colonies, led, scoring thosesof his fellow 
members in the cabinet favorable to the measure. 
With the withdrawal of the Grey amendment the 
clamor in the house subsides, but is taken up with 
deafening vigor outside. Only a specific reintroduc- 
tion giving votes to women equally with men will 
serve to allay the threatened tempest. 


KNOX RIDES THE SUBSIDY PLANK 

EPLYING to Sir Edward Grey’s note of protest 

against the exemption of American coastwise 
shipping from Panama canal tolls, Secretary Knox 
evades admitting that the burden of proof rests upon 
the United States to show that the discrimination 
thus made will not, through a combination with for- 
eign commerce, affect detrimentally British or other 
foreign shipping. The secretary of state contends that 
the exemption of the coastwise trade from tolls is a 
subsidy granted by the United States to that trade 
and that the loss resulting from not collecting will 
fall solely upon the United States. This, however, 
remains to be proved. The British contention does 
not deny the power of congress to act as it has, but 
that the exemption is a violation of the treaty in that 
foreign shipping will share in this acknowledged 
loss. Knox retorts: Wait until this suspicion is a 
demonstrated fact and then submit your complaint 
with the accompanying request for arbitration. 

This, in effect, is the gist of the formal reply of 
the United States to the British protest. Techni- 
cally, Mr. Knox is on safe ground; ethically, he ts 
begging the question, Theoretically, it has been dem- 
onstrated that the coastwise exemption will affect, 
detrimentally, foreign shipping, but until this has 
been actually shown Mr. Knox holds that the British 
are premature in interposing objections. He points 
out that Sir Edward Grey admits the right of this 
country to grant subsidies to its shipping generally 
or to any particular branches, and as the exemption 
of tolls is “a form of subsidy,” the British protest 1s 
inconsistent. As to throwing an unfair share of the 
burden of upkeep in the canal on foreign shipping by 
so doing Mr. Knox says that is yet to be proved. 

In this connection it is well to remember that Prof. 
Emory R. Johnson, the special commissioner on traf- 
fic and tolls, whose estimates were used by the Pres- 
ident in reaching a conclusion as to tonnage charges, 
in a speech at Chicago recently, strongly opposed the 
exemption of coastwise vessels from tolls. He frank- 
ly states that what congress has voted not to collect, 
the shipowners will proceed to put in their pockets as 
a subsidy. Of course. His arguments against the ex- 
emption are purely commercial. He does not pretend 
to consder the ethical questions involved. But in 
view of the upkeep he realizes that the remission of 
tolls to coastwise ships cannot have other result than 
a perpetual deficit, based on freight rates at $1.20 a 
ton, the fixed charges. So, the consumer, again, is to 
be taxed year in and year out, to give the vessel 
owners these additional profits in the form of a sub- 
sidy. 

Taken altogether, the Knox reasoning is that of an 
astute lawyer, dealing with technical niceties, rather 
than frank treatment of a vexed question. He has 
seized the subsidy idea advanced by Sir Edward 
Grey and, as a surf plank, ridden it through the diplo- 
matic breakers. Virtually, he says we admit the 
treaty has been ignored, but congress is supreme and 
in granting the free toll subsidy we claim that we 
tread on no toes but our own. If, in the course of 
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events, it should happen that we do step on British 
or other pedal extremities than we will entertain a 
note of protest and agree to a court of inquiry with 
a view to arriving at the amount of damages in- 
flicted. Which is tantamount to saying, “Possibly, 
we are wrong, but you will have to prove it before 
we admit it.” A 

It is not a lofty attitude to take, not an honorable 
course, but tricky and evasive. Meanwhile, by the sec- 
retary’s own admission we are straining our national 
integrity to bestow additional subsidy on a monopoly 
that already enjoys special privileges of an extra- 
ordinary nature. Why this amazing course is taken 
is not patent. Considering that the coastwise ship- 
ping, as declared by President Bull of the mdepen- 
dent line in New York, is in a close combination to 
maintain rates and exclude interlopers that seek to 
disturb them, that the country at large should be 
mulcted to add to the profits of the vessel trust is 
preposterous, Yet this is what the free tolls exemp- 
tion amounts to, stripped of all “patriotic” buncombe. 
Here on the Pacific coast we have had cause to know 
that a grip similar to that sought to be shaken off by 
the independent shippers on the Atlantic coast has 
the trade by the throat. Yet Secretary Knox would 
sacrifice the national honor in order to pile additional 
subsidy on the coastwise monopoly. The taxpayers 
in this country, far more than Great Britain or other 
foreign nations, are the ones that should enter in- 
dignant disclaimer. 


GRAPPLING WITH A WORLD-OLUL PROBLEM 
*ROM John D. Rockefeller, Jr., we are in receipt 
of an interesting statement of his plans for cop- 
ing with one of the greatest of world-problems, to 
employ his own language, which is in nowise exag- 
gerated. He explains that the bureau of social hy- 
giene came into existence two years ago as a result 
of the work of the special grand jury to investigate 
the white slave traffic in New York City, one of 
whose recommendations was that a public commis- 
sion be appointed to study the social evil. ‘The fore- 
man of that body, after a careful survey of the work 
such a commission would be called upon to take up, 
decided that no temporary organization could do the 
subject justice and that if a real and lasting improve- 
ment in conditions were to result a permanent com- 
mission of a private nature was imperative. 

From this grew the bureau of social hygiene whose 
initial members are Miss Katharine Bement Davis, 
superintendent of the New York state reformatory 
for women at Bedford Hills, New York; Paul M. 
Warburg, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Starr J. 
Murphy, of the New York bar; and John D. Rocke- 
feller, junior. As the work develops, new members 
may be added, it 1s stated. Adjacent to the reforma- 
tory at Bedford Hills has been established a labora- 
tory in which it is prozosed to study from the physi- 
cal, mental, socia! and moral side each person com- 
mitted to the reformatory. This work will be car- 
ried on by experts and each case will be kept under 
observation for from three weeks to three months, as 
may be required. When the diagnosis is completed, 
it is hoped that the laboratory will be in position to 
recommend the treatment most likely to reform the 
individual, or, 1f reformation is impossible, to recom- 
mend permanent custodial care. Furthermore, reach- 
ing out beyond the individuals involved, it is believ<d 
that in this way important contributions may be made 
to a fuller knowledge of the conditions ultimately 
responsible for vice. If this experiment is success- 
ful, the principle may prove applicable to all classes 
of criminals and the conditions precedent to crime, 
and lead to lines of action not only more scientific 
and humane, but also less wasteful than those at 
present followed. 

With a view ‘o approaching the problem with 
broad intelligence the bureau dispatched a commis- 
sioner to Europe. in the person of Mr. Alexander 
Flexner, noted for his reports on the medical schools 
of this country and abroad, who devoted many 
months to a searching and exhaustive inquiry into 
the social evil ana various methods of dealing with it 
in the leading continental cities. His findings will be 
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made public as soon as practicable. Data on the 
same subject were gathered in New York for the 
bureau by Mr. George J. Kneeland, who had directed 
the Chicago vice commission investigation. With a 
corps of assistants his survey of vice conditions in 
the Atlantic coast metropolis covered not only houses 
of prostitution, Raines law hotels, disorderly saloons, 
cafes and restaurants, massage parlors and other 
places where vicious people congregate, but also the 
personal histories of upward of two thousand prosti- 
tutes; and a study of all the case records for one 
year of a great majority of the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in New York City, with a view to ascer- 
taining the prevalence of venereal diseases and their 
ratio to all other diseases. Mr. Kneeland’s report is 
now in progress of preparation and will be published 
within the next two months. 

It is an undertaking that may be productive of 
notable reforms in dealing with the social evil in the 
larger cities of the country. What is sought by the 
bureau. is a practical plan for grappling with this 
puzzling problem about which so many able and con- 
scientious men hold widely differing remedial views. 
In addition to the preliminary investigations out- 
lined, and the laboratory studies, other research work 
is planned whose results, together with the reports 
now in progress, will be made public not later than 
December of this year. Clearly, it is no child’s play 
that has been thus voluntarily assumed. Aside from 
the cost of maintaining the bureau the nature of the 
investigation is not of an attractive type. It is evi- 
dent that to be successful, to be able to gain bene- 
ficial results the work must be pursued along lines 
that are neither sensational, sentimental nor hysteri- 
cal and it is plain to see that the spirit which domi- 
nates the bureau is far removed from such category. 
We do not doubt the assurance given by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., that the research work is being 
conducted not in a spirit of criticism of public of- 
ficials, but essentially in a spirit of constructive sug- 
gestion and of deep scientific as well as human inter- 
est in a great world problem. He could not use his 
vast resources 11. a manner more likely to conduce to 
the amelioration of the submerged portion of the hu- 
man race. 


ART TRIUMPHS OVER UTILITARIANISM 
ITHOUT amendment the house of representa- 
tives has adopted the joint resolution of con- 

gress approving plans of the Federal Fine Arts Com- 
mission for a $2,000,000 structure at the national cap- 


ital to Abraham Lincoln. This ends a long and tedi- 
ous controversy as to the form of the memorial, the 
chief opposition to an artistic monument coming from 
a group of good roads enthusiasts that wanted a 
highway from Washington to Gettysburg in prefer- 
ence, to be known as the Lincoln Memorial High- 
way. This substitute to the original proposition was 
able to attract many adherents and for a time the 
architectural design was seriously threatened. 

But the filibusters were routed by Senator Root’s 
satirical speech depicting the retrogression of the 
highway to a speedway for joy riders, with the in- 
evitable roadhouse concomitant. It was a picture that 
made a strong impression on his auditors. They 
mentally contrasted it with the classic structure pro- 
posed to be erected on the banks of the Potomac 
housing a life-sized statue of Lincoln and voted ac- 
cordingly. In the house when the joint bill came up 
for discussion Uncle “Joe” Cannon, a member of the 
memorial commission, ably advocated the building 
plan and with combined wit and eloquence aided in 
having the resolution adopted as reported. 

This insures a fit companion memorial at the capi- 
tal to the Washington monument. It is eminently 
proper that the two greatest characters in American 
history should be thus honored and the near ap- 
proach of Mr. Lincoln’s birthday anniversary renders 
the decision doubly felicitous. Utility is all right in 
its place, but a public speedway to help preserve the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln to posterity were a 
travesty. By the approval of the plans of the Arts 
Commission a classic pile will be reared on a chosen 
spot on the banks of the Potomac, that is designed to 
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encase a noble statue of the great emancipator. Dig- 
nity and artistic beauty have triumphed over utilita- 
rianism run mad. 


SATISFYING A LIFE-LONG WANT 

RIZONA breathes easier. Her three electoral votes 
A were in the inside pocket of Messenger Wilfred 
T. Webb and Wilfred, it seems, had been so intent 
on studying the white lights of Broadway that he 
neglected his prime mission. The fact that he was a 
day late in reaching Washington, that his state’s vote 
was in danger of being forfeited and his own mile- 
age allowance in jeopardy never seems to have oc- 
curred to Wilfred. He pleaded that he “wanted to 
see New York,” and Senator Ashurst who, perhaps, 
has experienced a similar call of the blood in the 
past, was so sympathetic that he induced his fellow 
senators to overlook his constituent’s lapse, count the 
votes and allow the mileage, amounting to $642.75, 
or a trifle in excess of $214 a vote. 


Far be it from us to ask for a detailed statement | 


of Wilfred’s wanderings up and down Broadway. 
Whether it was the glare of the white lights or the 
dazzle in the eyes of those behind the footlights that 
held him spellbound we have no means of knowing. 
We hope his Democratic brethren at home will deal 


leniently with their erring colleague—if he ever gets | 


back to them. In view of his procrastinations it will 
not be surprising to Jearn that he will never mingle 
again with his old comrades of the Hassayampa. At 
least, not so long as the $642.75 lasts. If he should 
struggle back, what stories of his experience! The 
tremendous yarns he will be able to spin will put all 
other Hassayampans—famous for their long bows— 
out of the running! 

We hope they will deal gently with Wilfred’s case. 
A Democrat, sent east to cast the vote of his new 
state for a President of his own political faith! Is 
it any wonder that he was dazed by the time he 
emerged from the Pennsylvania tube and rubbed his 
western eyes? 
the Cleveland administration, maybe he had never 
journeyed east on the Santa Fe beyond Albuquerque. 
Arizona has many such pioneers. “He wanted to see 
New York.” Of course, and he saw it. 
he has cashed his voucher, he is renewing old friend- 
ships there by this time. 





PARALLEL DECISIONS, YET FAR APART 

ECENTLY, a Paris tribunal decided a breach of 
R promise case that should hold great interest for 
all students of sociology. Mlle. Codoux and M. 
Guerrand were about to be married when the young 
woman revealed to her affianced that she was averse 
to raising a family. At once the lover broke off the 
engagement whereupon Mlle. Codoux sued him for 
punitive damages and a heartless judge decided in 
her favor. Considering that a commission has re- 
cently been appointed to devise ways and means of 
preventing the appalling rapidity of the depopulation 


in France such a decision savors greatly of incon- | 


sistency. We shall expect to learn that the commis- 
sion has entered prompt protest against the judge’s 
award, 


Almost at the same time a Pittsburg judge refused | 
to give a man his decree of divorce who based his | 


complaint on the refusal of his wife to bear children. 
It is true the wife’s testimony was conflicting. She 
declared that she had expressed no objection to rais- 
ing a family, but wanted to be a “single married” 
woman first. Living with her mother-in-law and 
compelled to submit to daily dissertations on spirit- 
ualism were the primary causes of the wife’s rebel- 
lion. No wonder the trial judge was puzzled. In his 
opinion he says: “We have been referred to no case, 
nor can we find one, wherein the suit for divorce has 
been based on similar complaint. The testimony on 
the part of the husband is entirely insufficient. We 
are therefore compelled to refuse the decree in this 
case on the grounds asked and the evidence as sub- 

2 decision. The husband who was so 

of his wife’s state of mind as the evi- 

might be equally negligent in the care 

















Perhaps he had not been east since | 


Perhaps, if | 
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of his children, hence deserved none. But in the 
French case there were no such ameliorating cir- 
cumstances to excuse the woman’s refusal. She was 
marrying merely to get a home, to be supported, with- 
out intending to do her share in making a home. 
She was planning to evade all responsibility. We 
fear the Commission for the Prevention of Depopu- 
lating France has a big contract on hand. When a 
judge will rule that a man must submit to pecuniary 
damages in annulling his engagement simply because 
his prospective wife refuses to bear him children, it 
argues a strong public sentiment in that direction. 
The commission should take steps to appeal the case. 
Unless the decision of the lower court is reversed 
its labors will be hopeless. 


REVISING DIETETICS UPWARD 
EWS that with the increase in the price of beef 
has come an overproduction of chickens and a 
consequent reduction in price of that former luxury, 
is received with a sense of bewilderment. Indeed 
“the times are out of joint,” and if the cost of roasts 
contiuues to soar, all but the inordinately wealthy 
presently will be out of joints. James J. Hill must 


| now coin another epigram to replace his oracular re- 


mark, “It is not the high cost of living, but the cost 
of high living,” for it would seem that the day 1s ap- 
proaching when high living is the only kind the man 
of average means will be able to afford. Is it possi- 
ble that, in this generation, we are to arrive at a con- 
dition where the common people, nauseated by a 
superfluity of luxuries which are forced upon them, 
will rise in revolt against the high cost of plain liv- 
ing? 

Physicians, doubtless, will be put to considerable 
trouble to revise their instructions for millionaire 
patients who find themselves on the verge of physical 
breakdown. Where, previously, the doctor has or- 
dered his patient to abstain from all such rich inven- 
tions of the French chefs as pate de fois gras, wood- 
cock au truffles a la Parisien, and similar challenges 
to the digestive organs, the man of science will soon 
have to warn the pampered sufferer against such rare 
delicacies as beef stew, spare ribs, and overindulgence 
in the erstwhile lowly liver. Automobiles are becom- 
ing cheaper and shoes more expensive, and it is not 
too great a strain on the imaginative to conceive of 
the physical advisor insisting upon a cessation of 
such dissipations as golf and mountain-climbing, that 
the body may be built up and its wasted tissues re- 
newed in the exhilarating sports of automobiling or 
riding in a private railway car. 

Revolutionary though it may be, and staggering to 
the mind which is accustomed to live in hide-bound 
traditions, it is a contingency against which we are 
manifestly being warned by the march of events. 


Those of us who, in youthful days, complained of | 


the daily portions of bacon, and the too frequent 
roast beef, find ourselves longing for those good old 
times. It may not be that we shall ever feel impelled 
to march at the head of a protesting mob, carrying 
“a banner with a strange device” such as “Down with 
Roast Turkey—-Give Us Corn Beef and Cabbage or 
Fight ;” it may not be that we, a silk-clad host, shall 
charge the woollen mills, a desperate horde rushing 
onward to the music of a new Marseillaise. Yet, 
again, 1t may. 





PENSION PROBLEMS NEED STUDYING 
ISDOM is shown by the legislature in refusing 
to be stampeded into the passage of inadequate 
bills regarding mothers’ pensions, old age pensions 
and state insurance. There are many far-reaching 
problems to be considered and solved before any one 
of these vexed questions shall go on the statute books 
and in proposing a board of investigation to study 
the measures from all angles Assemblyman Farwell 
deserves great credit. His bill to create such a board 
provides for a bureau of three, to be named by the 
governor, at a salary of $1000 each, the report to be 
submitted to the next legislature. 
It will prove a good investment if the bill becomes 
law. Three thousand dollars so appropriated may 
save the state several hundred thousands if ill-con- 
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sidered laws on the subjects outlined should receive 
legislative sanction. In case the Farwell bill is ap- 
proved the committee appointed by the governor 
would do well to get in touch with Secretary Car- 
stens of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. Ir. Carstens was com- 
missioned by the Russell Sage Foundation to study 
the actual working of public pensions to widows and 
children in certain western communities and the full 
report of his findings is to be published in pamphlet 
form by the Foundation at an early date. Its read- 
ing alone should be worth much to the committee. 

Illinois has a widows’ pension law which went into 
effect July 1, 1911, and of which, curiously enough, only 
Cook county (Chicago) has taken advantage. The 
theory upon which pension legislation was based in 
that state, as in others, was that children were being 
separated from their mothers for reasons of poverty 
only, and that children were coming before the juve- 
nile court for forms of waywardness or delinquency 
which the court believed were due to the lack of the 
necessary care which the mother was capable of pro- 
viding, but which she was prevented from giving be- 
cause of the necessity of going out to earn the sup- 
port for herself and her children. It would be well 
to ascertain how the statute has worked in [linois 
and elsewhere before California gives assent to the 
plan. We believe in the general principle, but want 
to see careful study given to its workings before the 
mothers’ pension bill goes into effect here and this 
observation applies to the proposed old age pension 
and state insurance measures, 


YOUNG TURKS EFFECT A COUP 
PPARENTLY, not yet is the war of Cross 
against Crescent over. Seeing in the unpopular- 

ity of the cession of Adrianople and the Aegeans to 
the allies the pyschological moment for political re- 
instatement the Young Turk party has accomplished 
the downfall of the Ottoman cabinet, whose retire- 
ment was demanded by public opinion voiced by a 
crowd that stormed the council chamber denouncing 
the peace-at-any-price policy and insisting that war 
should continue if the loss of Adrianople was the 
alternative. In the melee Nazim Pasha, the former 
war minister and commander of the Turkey army, 
was mortally wounded. The situation in Constanti- 
nople at this writing is gravely disturbing and the 
European powers are fearful that a general uprising 
may result in a wholesale slaughter of Christians in 
the Mohammedan capital. 

This return to power after the downfall of the 


— Young Turk ministry last July may prove only tem- 


porary. The popular clamor that arose for the re- 
tention of Adrianople is likely to subside with the re- 
newal of war and a repetition of Balkan successes. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain that the new cab- 
inet will have the undivided sympathy of the army 
and in case of a revolt in that direction against the 
edicts of the grand council another political debacle 
is inevitable. It has been argued that the Young 
Turk party by its reforms in the army materially 
weakened the military strength of the Ottoman em- 
pire. It was unfortunate that the troubles in the 
Balkans, prior to the declaration of war by the allies, 
caught the army in a state of transition, when it was 
unprepared to prove its real mettle. Constitutional 
government has not had a fair show and the Young 
Turk party yearned for opportunity to reassert it- 
self. With avidity it seized upon the present crisis 
to oust the reactionaries. 

Presumably, the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which was responsible for the downfall of Abdul 
Hamid, again will be in the ascendant. If the army 


' can be handled this powerful body may do much to 


help redeem Turkey from its present perils. Arbi- 
trary it may be, but this is no time for weaklings to 
aspire to power. Recall of the Turkish peace envoys 
with the summary ending of the conference indicates 
the temper of the new ministry. Intervention by the 
European powers seems to be the only solution of 
the difficulties that have arisen. The Sultan is not 
in sympathy with the new ministry and his efforts to 
foster dissensions may lead to disastrous results. 
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S ONE pursues the study of the modern Irish 

dramatists, the wonder arises from time to 

time that the country folk of the Emerald Isle 
do not arise in the might of indignation and drive 
the entire company out of the country. True, there 
was an attempt of the sort in the case of Synge’s 
“Playboy,” but merely of a momentary nature—a 
spasmn of indignation which could not last because 
it was so ill founded. Had they been searching for 
a casus belli they could scarcely have found, in all 
the new drama of Ireland, a less substantial basis. 
When, on the other hand, a general view is taken of 
the works of the beloved Lady Gregory, and the 
lesser lights of the Abbey Theater coterie, the indict- 
ments against Irish character are so numerous and 
striking that one is surprised at the absence of pro- 
test. With relentless realism one trait after another 
is brought to light—almost always reflecting upon 
the intelligence or consistency of the pcople. 


Lady Gregory’s short farces, as I have shown 
previously, indicate a general blundering stupidity 
on the part of the poorer classes. Lennox Robin- 
son’s “Patriots” depicts the militant liberator as 
cruel and selfish and the more peaceful clan as 
lethargic and impotent. St. John G. Ervine’s “Mixed 
Marriage” is a tragedy of religious intolerance, and 
Padraic Colum’s “Thomas Muskerry” is a study of 
degeneracy in the middle class. Finally, Lady Greg- 
ory’s latest, and in many respects greatest play, 
“The Image,” is an exposition of a tendency to lose 
the substance in grasping at shadows, and T. C. 
Murray’s intense domestic tragedy, “Birthright,” 
shows a stolid refusal to rise from the enslavement 
of hopeless toil. Only in the poetry of Yeats is there 
any suggestion of aspiration. Truly the Irish dra- 
matists, while they may be glorifying Celtic litera- 
ture and art, are not placing their native land be- 
fore the world in a flattering light. 


“The Image” stands beside “The Playboy of the 
Western World” as a triumph of dramaturgy—a 
symbolic farce comedy. Regardless of its palpable 
inner meaning, it is a rollicking play, rich in char- 
acterization and enhanced by that intimate knowledge 
of its people which is inherent in all the writings of 
this brilliant woman. Thomas Coppinger, a stone- 
cutter, Brian Hosty, a small farmer, and Darby 
Costello, a hawker of seaweed, are aged neighbors. 
News comes to them that two great whales have 
been washed up on the shore near by, and they be- 
gin to plan what they will do with the money each 
expects to derive from the sale of oil they hope to 
draw from the carcasses. Coppinger’s sole idea is to 
make a name for himself that will look well on his 
tomb. His shrill wife would seek the grand life of 
America. Hosty, a Connacht man, scorns the ideas 
of these Munster folk, and is all for the glorifica- 
tion of his native province. 


This wordy dispute is closed py ine news that 
the priest has decreed that the proceeds of the oil 
shall not be used for the individual profit of any 
person, but for the public good, and says that the 
oldest inhabitant shall decide upon the plan of dis- 
bursement. This changes the course of the argu- 
ment, and the neighbors begin quarreling as to which 
is the oldest, each enlarging upon his decrepit con- 
dition and physical ills. This is settled by the de- 
cision that the three oldest men shall form a com- 
mittee to reach a verdict. Having stormily come to 
the conclusion that the proper thing wold be to erect 
a statue in the bay, aping the Statue of Liberty off 
New York, they next disagree as to the material, 
one being for stone, one for iron and one for plaster 
or cement. Stone wins the day, and next they strug- 
gle with the problem of what patriot shall be hon- 
ored through his likeness and name being used for 
the memorial. 

Meanwhile, Malachi Naughton, a half daft “moun- 
tainy man,” has found a piece of board with the 
name “Hugh O’Lorrha” painted upon it, and regards 
it aS a mystic message for him to do honor to the 
name and fame of a forgotten hero. His confidence 
that he has discovered an unsung patriot infects the 
neighborhood, the while the disputants are scorning 
him, and each exalting a Parnell or O’Connell of 
his own selection. Coppinger, who is to be the 
sculptor, is for a Munster man, Hosty for one from 
Connacht, Costello for peace at any price. It is a 
deadlock, and they eventually decide to take a secret 
ballot, each stating his choice to Peter Mannion, a 
carter, with this result: 


COPPINGER,. It is what I am thinking, Peter 
Mannion, there is truth in what herself was saying 
a while ago. It is a hard thing to be asked to go 
and make a likeness of a man, and his appearance 
to be known before. And the people to be criti- 
cizing, now that they have got to he so crafty and 
so enlightened. But a man not to have his appear- 
ance known, you would have to put on him any 











Shape that might be pleasing to yourself, or that 
would come handy, according as the stone would 
be slippery or be kind. Now every person knows, 
by pictures, or by seeing them, or by histories from 
one to another, the features of Parnell and of 
Daniel O’Connell— 


MANNION. Hurry on now. it is not sitting 
hearing a sermon in a chapel that I am. 

COPPINGER. Did you ever hear now any per- 
son to have seen a picture or a likeness of Malachi 
Naughton’s man? 


MANNION. I cannot bring to mind that I ever 
did. 

COPPINGER. I give my voice and my vote so 
for Hugh O’Lorrha. (Goes into his house.) 


MANNION, Come on now and draw near to me, 
Darby Costello. 

COSTELLO. It is often I was saying, Peter 
Mannion, unfriendliness among neighbors to be @ 
very awkward thing. I never would be asking to 


rise to dispute, or to bring any person into one | 


at all. 

MANNION. Is it through the dark hours of the 
night you are wishful to keep me perishing in the 
air, that is of the nature of frost and of sleet? 

COSTELLO. It’s easy seen you are not living in 
this village, Peter Mannion, or within three fields 
of it. If I say Dan O’Connell, Brian Hosty will be 
making a tax on me, and if I say Parnell, Mrs. 
Coppinger will be picking at me and going on at 
me, and maybe putting up Thomas to be misspell- 
ing my name, and be printing it on the headpiece 
he has me promised at the last— 

MANNION. I give you my word I'll leave you 
here and now, to be giving out your reasoning to 
the seals and to the gulls of the air. 

COSTELLO. It is impossible to say what men 
would be best, and good and bad being together 
in the whole of them. And all I would wish is the 
name of some man that never gave offence, and 
had ne’er an enemy worth while—and it’s likely 
that would be the mountainy man’s choice, Hugh 
O’Lorrha. (Exit.) 

MANNION. Come on now, Brian Hosty, and let 
me go out of this. 

HOSTY. There are some on this headland want 
to get the master hand—(pointing toward Cop- 
pinger’s door) himself and his fireball! 

MANNION. Hurry on now. 

HOSTY. To give them too much of a scope, and 
not to give them a check, it would be impossible 
to live near them. It would be worse they to be 
in power than Martin Luther. 

MANNION. Don’t be delaying, but see can you 
agree with the two that are agreed at this time? 

HOSTY. They to have agreed, it is some plan 
they have made to get the mastery over myself 
and over Connacht. I. never told a lie but two or 
three and you may believe me saying, that if there 
were two hundred Dan O’Connells, and twenty 
thousand Mister Parnells, and @ sovereign in their 
hands for every vote Id vote, I’d give it to none of 
them, but to a man I’m sure and certain sure 
Darby or Thomas, or his wife, never gave out a 
challenge for, and never blew the horn for, and 
that is the fool’s man, Hugh O’Lorrha! 


So having agreed, inadvertently, as to the recipient 
of the honor, preparations are made for a great cele- 
bration. The day of the gathering arrives, a band 
is heard in the distance, approaching the village, and 
a large crowd is soon to assemble. At the last mo- 
ment it is revealed that Hugh O’Lorrha is not the 
name of a man ai all, but the name of a boat that 
was wrecked on the headland. Capping this grievous 
news comes the information that, while the bickering 
has been going on, the whales, which were to have 
supplied the oil to pay the cost of the statue, have 
been swept out to sea, and the quarrelsome neighbors 
hasten away so as not to be called upon to explain 
matters to the concourse which is almost at their 
doors. 


Lady Gregory, in an after-note, says that her de- 
sign was to show the image which is cherished by 
everyone and which crumbles at the touch of reality. 
Hosty’s “image” was his idealization of Connacht, 
the thorns and thistles of which domain were seen 
by the unbiased; America was Mrs. Costello’s “im- 
age,” but one who had been there disillusioned her; 
Costello cherished a vision of peace, but found only 
strife; and the author adds, ‘The more ecstatic the 
vision the more impossible its realization until that 
time when, after the shadows of earth, the seer 
shall ‘awake and be satisfied”. . . But if the dream- 
er had never tried to tell the dream that had come 
across him, even though to ‘betray his secret to the 
multitude’ must shatter his own vision, the world 
would grow clogged and dull with the weight of 
flesh and of clay.” 


Doubtless, Lady Gregory is the best judge of her 
own intention, but the artist is not always able to 
estimate the most accurately the result of his crea- 
tion. It is difficult to’discern in “The Image” any 
such idyllic note as suggested by its creator, except- 
ing in occasional passages. ‘There is, however, a 
strong homogeneity of motive, intentional or induc- 
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tive—the exaggeration of the value of nonessentials,. 
and the fatlure to grasp the practical thing in hand. 
It recalls the opening lines of Tennyson’s “Geraint 
and nid: 


O, purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true; 
Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
The other, where we see as we are Seen! 


Yet, after all, it matters but little whether Lady 
Gregory’s intention, or this other motive, be pre- 
dominant to the reader or spectator, for “The 
Image” 1s a merry play, and if one of the American 
stage romancers would but rewrite it and introduce 
a pretty girl and a hero, it might even be a success 
with the hypercritical playgoers of this continent. 

“Birthright,” by T. C. Murray, has no such cheer- 
ful aspect. The pleasant fiction of the nobility of 
toil has recetved many cruel blows, but seldom has 
its antithesis been so grippingly transcribed as in 
the gloomy drama of a family divided. There are 
four characters—Bat Morissey, a poor farmer, Maura 
his wife, Hugh his older son, and Shane, the 
younger. Bat is degraded, shrunken in spirit, shriv- 
eled in soul through long years of struggle with a 
hard, unfruitful soil. Shane is much like his father, 
and has, like him, made himself a slave. Hugh, while 
helping on the place willingly, is not made of this 
stern stuff, and takes pleasure in sports, at which he 
is the acknowledged leader of the youths of the 
country round about. Maura, so far as she dares, 
sympathizes with Hugh against the bullying of his 
father. 

The entire action takes place one Sunday eve- 
ning, following a “hurling match” in which Hugh, 
as captain of his team, has again covered himself 
with glory. Things are in a bad way at the farm, 
and Bat’s natural morose disposition is intensified 
by the fact that Shane, knowing that Hugh, as elder 
son, will inherit the farm eventually, is soon to 
leave for America to make his own way in the 
world. Bat expresses the utmost contempt for Hugh 
as he and Shane prepare for a night of labor with 
the live stock to protect them against a threatening 
frost, and to make matters worse, a band which 
has come to honor Hugh, frightens the best horse, 
which breaks a leg and has to be shot. The parish 
priest has placed Hugh under obligation to attend 
an evening supper to be given for the players, and 
keep them orderly. This is beyond Bat’s powers of 
endurance. He removes Shane’s name from a trunk 
which was to have been packed for his journey, and 
substitutes Hugh’s, for, as he says, “’Tis a foolish 
thing, when the man has the choice o’ two poles to 
put under the roof of his house, to take the wan that 
is wake an’ crooked an’ rotten, just because it is a 
year or two older.” 

Hugh, not realizing the combination of circum- 
Stances which has heaped up to his undoing, re- 
turns home, discovers that he is to be deprived of 
his birthright, and leaps to the conclusion that Shane 
has persuaded his father to take this step. Al- 
though the younger brother took no active part in 
It, yet he feels that it is only justice, and is willing 
to take advantage of his good fortune. The brothers 
meet, and though their mother strives to restore 
outward peace, they quarrel bitterly, Shane accusing 
his mother of having favored Hugh from childhood, 
and in an outpouring of his bitterness it appears that 
he has some cause for complaint: 


SHANE. When we were small boys, an’ we sit- 

ting there at that table, who always used to be 
given the white loaf, an’ who used to get the 
strong cake? An’ who was it always got the fine 
cloth from the shops in Macroom, an’ which of us 
had to be wearing the grey homespun that was 
aay what the poorhouse boys do be wearing? An’ 
who-— 

MAURA. Glory be to God, what’s come over 
you? Sure ye were only the same to me as two 
lambs that would be on the one hill, only one o’ 
ye being a bit stronger like than the other. 

SHANE. ’Twas damn bad luck to be the strong 
lamb, so it was! 


Hugh comes to his mother’s rescue in the dispute 
and the brothers, words failing, fight it out, Shane 
killing Hugh with a blow from the mallet the elder 
has used in his hurling match. 

While lacking a certain classic conciseness of 
“Riders to the Sea,” this drama, in many respects, 


possesses the same qualities which make the Synge 
masterpiece a model of realistic, inevitable tragedy. 
There is this difference, that Synge’s play shows 
man in combat with the elements of nature over 
which he has no control, while: Murray’s portrays 
him overmastered by the elemental passions of his 
own character. No one of these four Morrisseys 
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was all right, nor yet all wrong, but each only wrest- 
ling with fate which he himself had built up about 
his own existence. What “Riders to the Sea” gains 
in dignity “Birthright” makes up in the immunence 
of human intimacy. 

(“The Image,” by Lady Gregory. “Birthright,” by 
T. C. Murray. Maunsel & Co., Dublin.) 

(Next week—“Creditors” and “Pariah,” by August 
Strindberg. ) 
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PARIS STILL AGOG OVER BRIEUX’ PLAY 


ORE about that poor, lonely female! Perhaps 
my readers will find that lam harping too long 
upon the same old tune, but the fact is that all 

Paris is also still harping on that same, sad tune ;— 
and when Paris keeps to one thought more than 
three days at a time, you may be sure that it 1s a 
thing of real depth that moves it. For Paris, what- 
ever else may be said of it, is a frivolous city. 
Tt may be that the souls of all cities are the same, 
but, however that may be, it is sure that the Paris- 
ians jump from theme to theme with a rapidity 
that is startling and often puzzling, especially to 
a stranger. Politics do not interest the Parisian 
at all. Certain papers have striven to give import- 
ance to the old German quarrel by laying constant 
stress on the fact that Germany is constantly 1in- 
creasing its sale in France of German-made goods. 
“Made in Germany” has become a sort of slogan 
with these trouble-making yellow ‘sheets; but, for- 
tunately, the careless Parisian reads and smiles and 
forgets ;—forgets so quickly and cares so little that 
a minute later he buys a cheap “made in Germany” 
article simple because the price appeals to him more 
than his patriotism. 


But there is one subject that has survived the 
passing years in Paris and that is: Women! Start 
that as a subject of conversation and you will al- 
ways find an interesting listener. The reason? 
Well, first of all: that France has rematned some- 
what behind the rest of the world in woman’s edu- 
cation and woman’s emancipation: and, last of all: 
France has made fashion its ideal, has claimed to 
be the world’s fashion maker, and has got this 
thought of utter superficial emptiness so ingrained 
that it’ is almost incredible. What is the natural re- 
sult? Simply that women more here than else- 
where place an exalted value on looks and place 
appearance before fact. If cannot fail to be a sur- 
prise to any casual observer to notice here how 
completely content a woman seemingly is with a 
mere pretense of good-looks. What IJ mean is that 
women’s intelligence in this country does not seem 
to have yet advanced beyond the point of the sav- 
age’s pride in accoutrement. They do not seem to 
care whether the paint shows or not. 


Instead of laying on paint to give the appearance 
of a real, natural, youthful and healthy complexion, 
they lay it on because paint is paint and is con- 
sidered to be a part of woman’s dress.- It is a 
ctirious mental attitude, this thing of actually pre- 
ferring to resemble the stiffness and ‘“madeuped- 
ness’ of a wax figure than to appear natural, healthy 
and sane. But one sees it everywhere, and it is 
not in the least confined, (as it is in other coun- 
tries), to those who need it, who by reason of age 
or natural wnattractiveness find an aid to nature 
a requisite. Not at all! That is the curious and 
extraordinary part of it, and that it is which con- 
stitutes the difference of French thought in other 
lands. Even among women and young girls who 
take an active interest in outdoor sports, who enjoy 
health and youth and certainly need no artificial 
aids to beatity, the same fashion prevails. And what 
seems more remarkable still to the American male 
mind is that men here actually demand that the 
women shall be so “made up!” This comes to light 
when they have international tennis or golf tourna- 
ments. Yon think that the French men admire the 
bright, natural young freshness of the English and 
American girls? Not‘a bit of it! They find it 
fearfully raw and are no more impressed by it than 
we are impressed by the too brilliant bloom of the 
peasant. 

o . ? 

That would matter very little were it not for 
the fact that—(of course!),—such feeling is never 
only skin deep. This acceptance of the unnatural, 
this mental attitude which places the false above 
the real, is carried, by the women at least, and I 
believe also, to an extent, by the men, all through 
life. T have spoken before of the outside show many 
French families make in their apartments and in 
their manner of living. A certain amount of this 
knowledge comes to us, of course, through our 
servants. We find, invariably, if they have been 
living with French families, that they are accus- 

med to have company manners and everyday 

lanners. IT am Jed to understand that the average 
rench woman lives all day in a wrapper, and that 

‘rving at table and all such superfluities are dis- 

snsed with except when there is company. When 

ie hour of going out comes there is a general fix- 
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up which takes, O, I know not how many hours. 
Mere man cannot even concetve of it. It seems a 
pity that, like the Japanese, they cannot fix up once 
a month, (or year), and stay fixed, sleeping, as 
they do in Japan, with their neck on a block so as 
not to derange the hair. 

But there is more to this than a mere joke or 
the gibes of a critic of the fads and foibles of fash- 
ion. O, yes. There is much more of it, for the 
woman whose only thought is to beautify herself 
will not long be without the desire to attract mani- 
fest attention. And the man who sees how women 
think only of beautifying themselves are naturally 
justified in believing that they do it with the spe- 
cific intention to attract, That leads to a lot of 
trouble. Henry Becque, one of the keenest ob- 
servers among Frnech dramatists, summarized all 
this in his two most important plays: “Les Cor- 
beaux” and “La Parisienne.” And although these 
plays are not new,—(Becque died in 1899) ,—they 
are probably almost as much pictures of our time 
as they were of his time. It is only fair to add 
that Parisians "say that this “La «Parisienne” is a 
false picture; that there may be a few Parisian 
women who pretend to be respectable married wom- 
en yet are thoroughly immoral, but that they are 
not all that way; that the average Parisian woman 
is just as pure a wife and mother as any woman 
in the world, 

It is not for me to deny this. It is impossible 
for any outsider to arrive at an intimate knowledge 
of these things, and if reputable writers and critics 
say that that play, and all the other plays which 
have followed it, are false pictures, it 1s only for 
us to believe that these men are sincere. But, how- 
ever that may be, Brieux succeeded in stirring up 
a hornet’s nest with his play, not so much because 
it brought to light the lot of the woman who is 
alone in the world, but because it brought into 
prominence the lot of all women. The motto of 
woman, says Brieux, should be “donne-toi ou tu 
ne mangeras pas!’—which means that man holds 
woman in his irdn clutch and cries: “Be mine or 
starve |” 

a 

In other words, either woman must marry or she 
must starve simply because it is impossible for her 
to earn her living by her work alone. That this is 
partly true cannot be doubted, and it has brought 
out a perfect storm of approval from women of all 
classes,—( which shows that the French woman is 
beginning to observe). But it has also brought out 
a storm of protest from the men. The general sum 
of this protest is just about what I wrote in my 
other articles on this subject; 1. e., that women may 
be unfortunate, but they are certainly partly to blame 
because the love of pleasure is growing in propor- 
tion to the activity of their minds and the width of 
their reading, and that they are no longer satisfied 
elther with the monotony of home life or with do- 
mestic servitude. 


One man writes about marriage as follows: “You 
accuse young men of not having the courage to 
found a family. Do you believe that it is courage 
they Jack? If he has had the society of girls of his 
own age, if he has heard them cackle, talk Neitz- 
sche, take an active part in sports, use the vocabu- 
lary of the race track, make immodest and improper 
gestures trying to attract attention, talking inces- 
santly of dress, if he has seen them full of vanity, 
proud, stupid in their snobbishness, not a grain of 
seriousness in their minds or of real sentiment 
in their hearts, do you think then he feels himself 
encouraged to make a home?” 


Quite so! And other writers say, with how much 
justice! that they can certainly not deny that cer- 
tain women are unfortunate, but how much more 
unfortunate are men because they have taken wom- 
en into their homes. One man curses woman and 
all her works because the women in his family make 
his life a living hell. Another says he has simply 
burdened himself with the support of a lazy, worth- 
less, vain, extravagant, etc., etc., creature, who is 
ruining his life and bringing his soul to eternal 
damnation by teaching him to curse God. On the 
other hand many women have come forward with 
their side of the question which is that, somehow, 
the family idea does not satisfy them. They want 
to have a home, certainly, and children, for in chil- 
dren lies the only real happiness for women, but 
they do not want to be the slaves of their husbands. 
This is a curious phase, and it is not confined to 
France. In all other countries the same idea is 
gradually growing up. I do not profess to compre- 
hend the woman’s point of view in this matter. I 
cannot understand why or how many women seem 
unable to grasp the idea of partnershin in marriage, 
the idea that marriage is, first and last, nothing but 
a muttial benefit association which means almost cer- 
tain happiness provided both parties work honestly 
for the benefit of the firm. | 


But, according to Shaw, there are many women 
who would rather remain alone than enter into a 
partnership in which the man is the master. Such 
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a woman is Lesbia in ‘Getting Married” who re- 
marks “I feel in particularly good humor just 
now. Wo thmk that. after=all the dangers 
of the morning I am still unmarried, still independ- 
ent, still my own mistress, still a glorious, strong- 
minded old maid of old England!’ And in his pre- 
face to the same play Snaw writes: “My own ex- 
perience of discussing this question leads me to be- 
lieve that the one point on which all women are in 
furious secret rebellion against the existing law 1s 
the saddling of the right to a child with the ob- 
ligation to become the servant of a man.” That may 
be true, probably is, for Shaw sees with a wonder- 
fully clear vision. But it might also be added with 
no Jess truth that man is also in secret,—at times 
open,—trebellion against the law that renders him 
responsible all through his life for the acts of the 
woman who is the mother of his children. Is there 
anything more horrible than to see a man in the 
prime of life tied up to a woman who is a hope- 
less invalid? To see a man cut off in this way from 
the privilege of having children even when he 1s 
particularly fitted to produce an offspring which 
would be a credit to his family and his country 
and a value to the human race! 
x 

This question which Brieux has so opportunely 
stirred up it not that of the lone woman, but of all 
women and all men. Brieux and shaw, two of the 
greatest thinkers the world has ever had, seemingly 
think, both of them, that we are arriving at a cri- 
sis in this matter. Brieux in each of his success- 
ive plays has brought out a new phase of the ques- 
tion of woman’s relation to man and to society. He 
is not so successful as Shaw is in generalizing, but 
his plays have made people think. And this is es- 
pecially true of the last one, for it shows woman 
as a man’s servant and slave, dependent upon man 
for support, but it also shows her as not being quite 
willing to cast off this servitude at the risk, the cer- 
tainty, I should say, of solitude and poverty. 

Solitude more than poverty 1s what woman fears. 
It is so utterly against her nature! It is part of the 
mother-spirit for woman to wish to have children 
about her, and, if not children, then the poor sub- 
stitute of other society. Even the society of the 
sweat-shop, where girls sit around the work-table, 
seems better than, solitude. They may have to sit 
bent double many hours every dav. ruining their 
health, destroying their youth. But even that is 
better, so they think, than to be alone. And before 
woman can change that she will have to change 
her nature. Shaw has given us the solution of this 
whole question in the one sentence quoted above. It 
is in granting woman the right of maternity without 
the obligation of becoming the servant of a man. 
When that secret rebellion becomes an open, world- 
wide, rebellion the real freedom of woman will not 
be long in being won. FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris, Jan. 10, 1913. 
“FANNY’S FIRST PLAY” DELICIOUS SATIRE 

N “Fanny’s First Play” George Bernard Shaw 

takes another fling at things in general, The 

hypocrisies of the British middle classes come in 
for most for his satire, but he does not stop there. 
Theatrical critics, those who lag a little behind the 
times, fathers and mothers who too narrowly inter- 
pret and guard their children’s lives, religionists who 
accept too narrow a view of things, even England 
herself, come in for a share. With his curious humor 
he has put a play within a play, the better to permit 
the expression of his views. The induction takes 
place before the curtain. Count O’Dowda has given 
his daughter Fanny for her birthday the thing she 
most wants, a presentation of her first play with 
real actors before a real audience with real critics. 
The Count is a lover of heauty; things English 
seem to him inexpressibly crude and vulgar. His 
dress is of another time, he wears a white wig, deli- 
cately colored small clothes, lace-trimmed ruffles, be- 
cause it is privilege as a gentleman to dress himself 
elegantly. He has always lived in Italy that his 
ears may not be offended by unpleasant sound. 
Fanny’s play will be an exquisite idyl, he tells the 
critics, but Fanny has been educated in England, and 
she feels misgivings about this child of her brain 
and tries to extort a promise from Mr. Trotter, chief 
critic, that he will smooth her father’s outraged 


‘sensibilities when it is all over. 


x K 


So much for preparation and then the curtain rises 
upon the play. The scene is the dining room of 
Mr. Robin Gilbey, Denmark Hill, London. Some- 
thing has happened to disturb the peace of the Gil- 
bey family. Bobby Gilbey, the family’s hopeful, has 
disappeared and no news of him has come for two 
weeks. The Knox family, father, mother and daugh- 
ter, are close friends of the Gilbeys—Margaret and 
Bobby are as good as engaged. To them the tale is 
that Bobby has gone with his tutor to Brighton. 
Comes Dora Delaney, let in by the incomporable 
footman Jaggins. Dora, child of joy, appears to 
acquaint the family with Bobby’s whereabouts. It 
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seems that she and Bobby, out for a lark, have made 
so bold as to laugh at a policeman. They were run 
in. In vain she pleaded she didn't know Bobby. 
They had exchanged hats—‘‘a-thing they do, you 
know.” She was given fourteen davs without the 
option of a fines he was given a month with the 
option. She has done her time and now has come 
to the fond parents to get them to pay Bobby’s fine. 


In the next act we see the Knox dining room. 
Margarct Knox has also been gone for two weeks 
and her distracted parents are without news. Mir. 
Knox is the embodiment of the ambitious seeker of 
the middle class for social position. Respectability 
is all he asks and if Margaret does not send news 
soon he will lose this thing he has wished so hard 
for and now against odds. The Gilbeys he says have 
not even noticed the break in the custom of dining 
together once every week and he is sure this means 
a social cut. Mrs. Knox says only that happiness 
is within, if you have this nothing can matter. 
There is a commotion outside. Margaret enters fol- 
lowed by a strange Frenchman. She has gallantly 
bailed him out of jail. They were out for a joy 
time and were arrested. She was given a month 
with the option of a fine, he was given two weeks 
without the option. Margaret's experience has set 
her free. She can no longer listen to her mother’s 
religious expressions quietly. Things are real to 
her. She knows what hell is for she experienced 
hell in jail. The mother is outraged the father anx- 
ious to keep the matter secret. Margaret says she 
can not keep it secret for her work in the future 
will be to save women from what she has suffered. 

kK Ox 

It seems she had been to church and the music 
had played upon her emotions. She could not go 
home without hearing more. So she had descended 
from the staid omnibus and entered a theater where 
she saw lights and heard music. She wanted to 
dance. A Frenchman standing near understood her 
mood. With him she went to a dance hall. It was 
invaded by students after the boat race and before 
she knew what had happened the hall was raided. 
The police were tmpertinent and brutal.. She de- 
fended herself. That is her one joy and consola- 
tion. She had smashed a policeman in the face 
and knocked out a tooth. Bobby.and Margaret meet 
after their experience. She is exultant, he conven- 
tional, and the parents act strangely. They seem to 
have burst bonds as well. Mr. Knox can hardly 
comprehend the fact that since Margaret’s experi- 
ence his position is better if anything than it was. 
Mrs. Knox in spite of her belief in heart happiness 
begins to get a glimmer of understanding and does 
understand completely the footman, in reality a 
younger son of a lord who is in service to atone 
for an act of injustice. He consoles Margaret for 
Bobby and Bobby is left to the the tender care of 
his Darling Dora. It could only happen in England. 
“Vive l’Angleterre”’ says the Frenchman, and Fan- 
ny’s play 1s over. 

k ok x 

Fanny’s father is outraged, not his moral, but his 

aesthetic sense, and he seeks comfort from the critics. 


Mr. Vhawner Bonnel finds it impossible to criticise 


the play until he knows who wrote it. It stands 
to reason that if a good author wrote it, it is a good 
play. If a bad author. it must be a bad play One 
says the play is by Pinero, another that it is by 
Granville Barker, a third that it is by Bernard Shaw. 
Between them they decide nothing for the only point 
they agree upon 1s the unspeakable Shaw. It is left 
for the father to congratulate the actors for no 
matter what his opinion of the play there can be 
but one opinion of the acting. The thing is im- 
mensely entertaining and beautifully done.. A special 
word should be said for the earnest playing of 
Gladys Harvey as Margaret Knox and Eva Leon- 
ard Boyne’s impersonation of Darling Dora. The 
scene between Margaret Knox and her mother quite 
wonderfully presents the difference between two op- 
posed and justifiable views. ANNE PAGE. 
New York, Jan. 27, 1013. 
———————— 
Fashion Center Located 


T was asked the other day by a charming woman 
to name the fashion center of Los Angeles. I told 
her I didn’t know, but since making that humiliat- 
ing confession | have found out. The time is Sat- 
urday afternoons. The place is the tea room at the 
Hotel Alexandria, and the girls, well, the girls are 
legion. It 1s then that one sees the latest creations 
from Paris and New York on display, for the society 
folk of the ctty congregate there between three and 
six and it is distinctly a la mode. Gowns of every 
description are on exhibition, and even the blasé 
‘eastern visitor guests of the hotel come down and 
sip the innocuous beverage just to gaze in awe and 
wonder at the sartorial sights and millinery miracles. 

a 

After a few more such fights in the Philippines as 
that reported by General Pershing it is feared the 
natives will be more Moros than ever. 
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Entrancing Scenery at “The Crags” 


There may be more picturesque scenery in South- 
ern California than that with which The Crags Coun- 
try Club is envirened, but | have yet to see it. Gaz- 
ing across the amphitheater that forms a pocket at 
one end of which, on a plateau, the club house 
stands, the view, especially as I drank it in last Sat- 
urday night, is superbly satisfying. The clubhouse 
nestles at the base of tall, beetling cliffs and is a 
tribute to the artistic skill of Sumner Hunt, its de- 
signer. It is of stone foundation, with concrete walls 
and overhanging upper storeys, and a_ split-shake 
roof, Swiss chalet to all intents, but conforming, and 
yielding, to the surroundings. The cement plunge off 
the living room is a jov, even if a trifle chilly in mid- 
January. Every sleeping room has its own shower 
bath. Manager Case is that great rarity—a man of 
culture as well as an ideal superintendent. There are 
sixty members and as Joe Sartor: has jokingly ob- 
served, “Every time one of them goes out of town 
he finds an assessment awaiting his return,” but that 
is because of the high quality of improvements the 
directory has authorized for the good of all. A nota- 
ble example of this is the 35-foot dam in progress 
500 feet back of the clubhouse, which will hold the 
waste waters in as natural a reserVoir site as a Cali- 
fornia canyon could provide. By regulating the over- 
flow no user of water below will be mulcted of an 
inch of the run-off and the waste impounded will give 
a beautiful lake that for boating and shooting over 
should be unexcelled. It was in prosecution of this 
contract that the late J. D. Mersereau met his un- 
timely death, two or three weeks ago. How he came 
to lose control of his car is a mystery. The trail is 
wide at the point of departure, but the declivity is 
steep to the bed of the stream. Both Mersereau and 
his unfortunate companion met almost instant death. 
Vhe car was not badly injured. It was pulled up the 
nill and sent home under its own motive power. - 


To EI Capricorn’s Peak 


I believe that noted explorer Ed Silent together 
with Harry Lombard “found” the Crags. The club 
holdings comprise about 2000 acres in all, of which 
probably 1300 were acquired from the original locat- 
or, Mr. Chapman. It is magnificent country. Sunday 
morning Suimner Hunt and I struck out for a smart 
hike to the top of EI Capricorn. After leaving the 
bed of the stream the trail bears off to the left cross- 
ing a pretty little valley, in the center of which grows 
one of the most superb live oaks I ever saw. It 
will cast a shade of 120 feet and is as symmetrical 
as it 18 massive. Six enormous branches, carrying 
numerous smaller ones, shoot out from the parent 
trunk which ts eight or ten feet through. Within a 
hundred yards purls the mountain stream. Resisting 
the inclination to lie under the umbrageous canopy 
and smoke we hit the upgrade and for the next sixty 
minutes indulged in brief sentences only, reserving 
our breath for the climb. At the summit what a view 
was disclosed! There, through a gap, was unfolded 
the mighty Pacific, as calm as the proverbial mill- 
pond, and in plain sight were San Clemente and Cat- 
alina Islands. I know now exactly how Balboa felt 
when he gazed on the same Pacific from the peaks 
of Darien. John Keats credits the experience to 
Cortez, but, of course, that was a lapsus linguae. We, 
too, were silent wpon our peak. For at least ten 
minutes Sumner and I sat there dumb, each enjoying 
a quiet smoke and treasuring our impressions. The 
rolling hills, the bits of valley beyond, the well- 
defined trails and at last the shimmering gray sea! 
What a glorious experience was that! I shall long 
remember it. 


Dream of the Cragsters 


It is the ultimate hope of a majority of the sixty 
lucky shareholders in The Crags property to build 
cottages contiguons to the clubhouse. Col. “Billy” 
Garland isthe pioneer in this respect. His sightly 
bungalow chalet juts out on a likely point 200 yards 
distant and 100 feet above the clubhouse. “El Ra- 
gundo” Arthur Dodworth has named it. The interior 
18 1n natural redwood. From a gallery one looks into 
the living room. “Lofts .to rent.’ “Peddlers and 
book agents not admitted” and “No ragtime per- 
mitted” are among the decorative signs left by guests 
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of the Garlands in this hospitable resort. Writing 
of Arthur Dodworth reminds me that I found his 
briarwood pipe on the trail, when returning from the 
peak. He had made the hike the previous Sunday in 
company with half a dozen mounted and unmounted 
guests. I believe Chet Montgomery was included with 
the latter, intent on working off superfluous averdu- 
pois. I hear that Arthur lost more than his pipe on 
that memorable trip. They tell me that his cardtac 
region was*jolted and undulated by a most bewitch- 
ing daughter of South Carolina whose delicious accent 
caused all the male members of the party internal 
disturbances. [ hope Arthur will recover all his lost 
and loosened impedimenta. 


Fun at a Stunt Party 

When Harry Lott's resonant baritone was not 
trolling out rich melodies or Mrs. Plummer was rest- 
ing her pliant high soprano either Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Arthur, John J. Byrne, Miss Banning or Willoughby 
Rodman was entertaining the Wesley Clark “stunt” 
party Wednesday night with stories, recitations or 
readings. It was a delightful occasion. The Clark 
home is noted for its hospitalities and Mrs. Clark is 
a charming hostess. What a delicious brogue Dr. 
McArthur can inject into his inimitable Scotch stor- 
ies what control he has over his facial muscles! No 
less entertaining is John Byrne whose Irish stories 
are rich and original. He fairly convulsed his audit- 
ors. Miss Banning has distinct talent; her two little 
recitations were gems of unaffected dramatic ren- 
dering. Everybody knows Willoughby Rodman’s 
fondness for antiquarian research. In Rome, in 
Egypt and elsewhere he pursued his hobby and 
among other remarkable discoveries found that the 
limerick form of verse was in vogue centuries ago 
in the Latin countries and on the banks of the Nile. 
Willoughby gave us a number of his free transla- 
tions from their native settings and kept his friends 
teetering with laughter. I think his story of the 
magical maid of Aegeria was the piece de resistance 
of his collection. Needless to say not even the 
Misses Boffi would demur at their recital. It was 
just good fun of the cleverest kind. 


Courage of His Convictions 


Arthur Letts, philanthropist and successful mer- 
chant, has good cause for rejoicing this month for it 
commemorates his coming here just seventeen years 
ago, in the winter of 1886, with a little less than 
$500 in his pocket. He had made that little stake at 
a small “hole in the wall’ in Seattle where he sold 
men’s furnishings, and when he told local merchants 
he intended to buy out the bankrupt stock of J. A. 
Williams and Co. at Fourth and Broadway they 
laughed at him for starting a country store. He bor- 
rowed $5000 from a local bank, which he turned over 
for the stock, valued at $8000, agreeing to pay the 
remainder in thirty days. With this start he never 
lost impetus and soon was taking in several hundred 
dollars a day. He won't let me print the daily re- 
ceipts of that same corner store at Fourth and 
Broadway. Of course, not all his successes have come 
from that source. I regard Mr. Letts as one of the 
best judges of realty values we have here and with 
the courage of his convictions he has invested freely, 
making many handsome turns and holding at this 
time extremely valuable business sites on South 
Broadway and elsewhere. By the way, the Fourth 
street store occupies what now covers 145,000 square 
feet, but will have more than 470,000 square feet 
of floor space when the new building is completed, 
outstripping, I believe, any department store this 
side of Chicago. 


Finley Shepard’s Happy Task 

! expect I am indebted to my friend Finley Shep- 
ard—"Shep.” we used to call him in the days when 
he hobnobbed with us at the club—for announcement 
of his marriage to Miss Helen Gould. The Tiffany 
Stationery is severely elegant and when “Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould” have the “honour” of announcing the 
marriage of their sister I notice they spell it with a 
“u,” English fashion. Finley has won a fine woman, 
a big woman. I hope he will make her very happy. 


Radical Innovation on Stock Exchange 


Thinking that the public might like to know why 
the Los Angeles stock exchange has adopted the 
new rule requiring that all trades in stocks listed 
regularly on the Los Angeles stock exchange shall 
be executed openly on board at the regular daily 
calls of the bourse and at no other place or time— 
a radical innovation on the coast—~President Sulli- 
van has issued a statement explaining that by so 
doing a broader market is assured in which custom- 
ers can execute orders. It will serve as a check on 
prices and commissions and give a greater range in 
prices, a closer range in quotations, and afford a 
more satisfactory business generally. These condi- 
tions are brought about through fifty brokers bid- 
ding at one time and at one place. The publicity so 
gained is wholesome for everybody and Mr. Sullivan 
rightly argues that with free. open and active mar- 
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kets securities will better reflect their true value. Ihe 
rule is to be known as Section 14 of Article 9, and 
members convicted of violating it will be fined $250 
for the first offense, $500 for the second, and $1000 
or expulsion for the third offense. 


Counts ’Em Before Hatching 

Members of the legal fraternity of this city looked 
for a drop in the price of eggs’ and in chickens when 
they learned this week that Le Compte Davis, well 
known as one of the McNamara defense counsel and 
specialist in criminal law, had set 1500 eggs to hatch 
in incubators at his ranch north of the city. In the 
summer the Count, who by the way is from Ken- 
tucky, makes a specialty of raising watermelons and 
in the fall the pumpkin crop is sufficient to supply 
almost every boy in Los Angeles with a Jack 0 
Lantern. In the winter he raises chickens for their 
eggs, feeding the fowls with the seeds of the water- 
melons and pumpkins. 


Sad Blow to Henry 

Henry H. Lyon, state senator from the Twenty- 
ninth, Los Angeles, district, well known as a member 
of the city council in the Harper regime when the 
aldermen were elected by wards, can no longer draw 
two salaries from the state as has been his wont, 
one as senator, the other as deputy labor commis- 
sioner. J. P. McLaughlin state labor commissioner, 
wrote this week to Controller Nye asking that while 
the legislature was in session Lyons salary warrant 
for his position in the department of labor, he 
withheld. As a member of the city council Lyon was 
allied with the “old guard” and was denounced by 
the reformer forces. Entering state politics he exe- 
cuted a successful flop and landed 1n the state senate 
with the progressives behind him. At the same time 
he was rewarded with the office of deputy labor 
commissioner for Los Angeles, a plum which car- 
ries with it a sugar coating of $2100 a year. His 
senatorial allowance and mileage should add $1500 
amore. 


ot Entirely for Joseph 
Organizers of the Southern Greeters, which is an- 
‘her name for hotel clerks’ union, are meeting with 
ynsiderable opposition, for the gladhanders of the 
[otel Alexandria refuse to affiliate, and as the 
jJexandrians are recognized as the crux of local 
oteldom without their support the organization can- 
ot be regarded as truly representative, Joe Munster, 
hotel reporter for the Times, is credited with being 
more or less responsible for the association. Having 
Written a story about a wealthy visitor who was so 
gratified that he presented the narrator with a hand- 
some diamond, the latter was converted into cash and 
with it Joe bought the Hotel and Apartment Record. 
That paper, I am told, he then essayed to make the 
official organ of the various hotels and apartments, 
but when he ventured to lay claim to this representa- 
tion the hotels and apartments repudiated it. Then 
Joseph decided that he must evolve a new organiza- 
tion. so he promptly set about creating the “Greet- 
ers’ on condition that they would recognize his 
paper as their official organ. They proved their grat- 
itude, but the Alexandria contingent remains unat- 
tached. 





Hon. Imp. Perry Weidner 

Perry Weidner, usually best known as a banker, 
became known better as a diplomat this week when 
he was inducted into the office of German consul 
for this district with a monster banquet of German- 
Americans at Hamburger’s cafe. More than two 
hundred Veutons were in attendance to “Hoch der 
Kaiser,” for it was a dual celebration, being the 
birthday of Kaiser Wilhelm IT. as well as the initia- 
tion of Consul Weidner. His full title is the Honor- 
able Imperial Consul Perry W. Weidner. William 
Erytrbopel. the German vice consul, at San Fran- 
cisco, was present at the ceremony and spoke fit- 
tingly. 


Howard Huntington in Fine Fettle 


After two months in New York, Howard E. 
Huntington is back in Southern California ready to 
resume his duties. For the last two months he has 
been leading an outdoor life in his father’s native 
state together with Mrs. Huntington and their three 
children, Margaret, Harriet and Elizabeth. All are 
brown and tanned from the outdoor life they have 
been leading. 


Theatrical] Men Like Us 


‘Southern California’s colony for retired and semi- 
active show people received another prominent ad- 
dition this week when John W. Considine, veteran 
showman and active head of the Sullivan and Con- 
sidine circuit of vaudeville theaters bought a site 
for a $50,000 home in Santa Monica. Mrs. Con- 
sidine acted as purchasing agent, having been here 
since January I, the long distance guest of various 
local realty agents on investigation bent. The 














Considine acquisition is in Ninth street between 
\lontana and San Cincente boulevard. It is to be a 
summer home. In connection will be built a fine 
large stable to house the Considine show horses, 
which have won ribbons and cups by the score 
wherever exhibited. The well-known showman 
will breed fine horses here. On a recent visit he 
was elected a director in the Los Angeles Harness 
Horse Association. This will give Santa Monica 
two noted theatrical personages since Nat Goodwin 
has made his summer home there for many years. 
Only a few weeks ago the purchase of a home by 
Paul Armstrong, playwright of renown, was an- 
nounced in Los Angeles. 


Honoring a Brilliant Celt 


That was a felicitous gathering of the Celtic Club 
Tuesday of last week when the retiring president, 
the witty and talented Dr. W..T. McArthur, was 
presented with a finger ring as a mark of affection 
by his associates. The spokesman for the occasion 
was the accomplished vice president of the Southern 
California Edison Co., S. M. Kennedy, who ex- 
plained that the gift was symbolical of two different 
thoughts. ‘he shield on top of the ring, he said, was 
intended to represent the six different clans or divi- 
sions of the Celtic race. The ring, although small, 
itself symbolized that large circle of friends within 
the Celtic Club who, through it, desired to express 
their appreciation of what the recipient had done for 
his fellow-members in his term of office. Mr. Ken- 
nedy paid a fine tribute to Dr. McArthur. He said, 
among other delightful things: 

“We do not expect words of great wisdom from 
writers of comic operas, but when the late W. S. 
Gilbert caused one of his characters to say— 


Whatever you are—be that, 
Whatever you say—be true, 

Straight forwardly act—be honest 
In fact, nobody else but you, 


I am of the opinion that the author of Bab Ballads 
must have had for his mental model a man of the 
stamp of Dr. McArthur. He enjoys all the attri- 
butes noted, and, in addition, the members of the 
Celtic Club have learned that he is the possessor of 
marvelous tact, great discernment, and _ unfailing 
courtesy, all of which qualities he has brought to 
bear in connection with the duties devolving upon 
him in the last year. The members of the club have 
recognized that he is filled with Celtic history, and 
saturated with Celtic folk-lore. But that is not all. 
His knowledge of Celtic wit and humor has been a 
constant marvel, and I, as well as many others whom 
[ have noticed in this room, have hung upon his 
words in order to miss none of the finer touches 
which are brought out when he tells those tales 
and stories, those mirth-provoking satires and side- 
splitting jokes which we all delight to hear. As a 
humorist the doctor has few peers in this Southern 
portion of California. It occurs to me that the av- 
erage member of this club does not fully realize the 
amount of responsibility and labor which the honor 
of chieftain entails. There are meetings to attend, 
individuals to see, programs to arrange and other 
details which eat into a man’s available working 
hours, and in these busy days in Los Angeles time 
counts for much. I personally know that Dr. Mc- 
Arthur has been fervent in spirit and unstinting of 
his time and energies in order satisfactorily to ful- 
fill the responsibilities which he assumed, and to 
honor the organization which had honored him. 


‘Were I in his position and saying adieu to the of- 


fice, but not to the club, I would probably feel in- 
clined to use lines something like these: 


‘A little work, a little play 
‘To keep us going-—-and so good day. 


‘A little warmth, a little light 
Of Love’s bestowing—and so good night. 


‘A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so good morrow. 


‘A little hope that those who try 
May reap their sowing—and so good bye.” 


I can endorse all the good things said of the bril- 
lant doctor” whose like one meets all too rarely. 
Mr. Kennedy did himself proud when he so honored 
my estimable friend. 





Chief Eley Eludes Fire King 


It is gratifying to note that Fire Chief Eley is 
to recover completely from his injuries received in 
the recent Main street fire, and that his eyesight 
will not pay the forfeit for his bravery. He is ex- 
pected to leave the hospital either today or tomor- 
row, and will at once return to his post as head 
of the local fire fighting forces. In his. enforced 
adsence from the service Assistant Chief O’Donnell 
has been acting in his stead. In this connection I 
heartily commend the movement to create an em- 
ergency fund for the benefit of the firemen of Los 
Angeles, their widows and children, If it is the 
Examiner's idea it is a well directed one and should 
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receive the hearty support of all good citizens. The 
fund, I understand, is to be started with a mam- 
moth theatrical benefit to be held under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, the Realty Board, 
Church Federation and Women’s Clubs. It should 
be liberally attended. 


Prosperous Anniversary Celebration 

Justly jubilant over forty-five years in business in 
California, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is celebrating its birthday this week and there 
is a broad smile on the faces of most of the officers 
as they sit at their mahogany desks in the big white 
building at Sixth and Olive streets. It is the sev- 
enth year for the home office in Los Angeles, hav- 
ing been transferred hither in 1906 from San Fran- 
cisco. The company was founded at Sacramento in 
1868. Leland Stanford, United States senator and 
joint founder with his wife of Leland Stanford 
University, was its first president, and among the 
initial directors were such well known men as 
Charles Crocker and Mark Hopkins. The present 
management with George I. Cochran as president and 
Gail B. Johnson as vice president dates from the 
San Francisco fire when the home offices were re- 
moved to Southern California. Since their trans- 
ference here the growth of business has been hittle 
short of phenomenal.and accident and health de- 
partments added. 


Triple Prize Winner 

Ernest Ingold, assistant to President Elder of 
the Los Angeles Investment Company, has demon- 
strated that he is an advertising writer of ability 
and cleverness, well meriting the office of president 
of the Los Angeles Ad Club by winning first, third 
and fourth prizes in the ad. writing contest recent- 
ly held by the Rotary Club of this city. The first 
prize was a handsome gold watch and the third 
prize a five dollar hat. Ingold demurred about 
taking the third prize too, and insisted that the 
man who had won fourth receive it. Investigation 
proved that an ad. of his had also taken fourth 
honors and the hat was forced upon his reluctant 
caput. 


That Lad o’ Lowry’s 

Eugene Lowry, occasionally facetiously termed 
by dramatic critics “Red O’Lowry,”’ Dick Ferris’ 
able assistant at the Lyceum celebrated a birthday 
anniversary this week, the notable feature of which 
was a luncheon given in his honor by Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Link at the Royal Court apartments, Sixth 
and Coronado streets to which a number of thes- 
pians and local literate were bidden. It was a 
Lucullan repast, they tell me, and among table dec- 
orations worthy of mention were the place cards 
designed by Mrs. Oscar Bryn, wife of the noted 
Hearst artist, who proved herself an adept with 
the brush and India ink. 


On Newspaper Row 

As a tribute to the ability evinced by W. H. Cur- 
ley, managing editor of the Evening Herald, who 
has advanced the Hearst twilight sheet from 30,000 
to almost 80,000 circulation, his chief has called him 
back to Chicago to change the makeup of the Chi- 
cago American and reconstructed it on the same 
lines which have prevailed in the development of 
the Evening Herald. In Mr. Curley’s absence News 
Editor Collins will direct the Herald editorial de- 
partment. Another change of the week in the Herald 
staff was the resignation of George L. North, assist- 
ant sporting editor who joined the copy desk forces 
at the Tribune. He was supplanted by a brother of 
“Stud” Norton, the present make-up man of the 
Herald. The younger Norton came from Otto Flo- 
to’s paper in Denver. 





After Dunlop’s Pet Project 


Discovery that the only question regarding the 
publication of the Municipal News, which can be 
submitted to the voters of Los Angeles at the next 
election, is that pertaining to the issuance of the 
necessary bonds for its upkeep and maintenance, the 
Municipal League has changed its request filed 
with City Clerk Wilde to be presented to the City 
Council, asking that the question of continuing 
the publication be submitted to the people to an- 
other that respectfully petitions the honorable 
body to place upon the ballot for submission 
to the voters at one of the special elections soon 
to be held the proposition whether or not the ordit- 
nance establishing a municipal newspaper commis- 
sion and providing for a Municipal News shall be 
repealed.” Mq guess is that the Dunlop fad will 
soon fade away, as a result. 

——————~_—_----—--- 

If all the bills introduced at the first half of the 
bifurcated session of the Jegislation were to be en~ 
acted it is estimated there would be positions for 
nearly every Johnson follower in the state. As it ts 
the outlook is hopeful. 
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By W. Francis Gates 
Hearing “L’Amico Fritz” last week, 
ior tne firet [inte wWrneatWwently.Vedrs re- 
minds me of its effect two decades 
ago. At that time Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria’’ was still rather new, and the two 


operas were given as a double Dill, 
by the Hinrichs company in Boston 
theater. This performance of “Fritz” 
was the first given in that city. I re- 
member that it did not leave a very 
pleasing impression on my mind, while 
“Cavalleria” did. Possibly it was the 
more theatric quality of the music of 
the latter opera and the manner in 
which its flowing melodies are hand- 
ed to the chorus to work up into big 
climaxes, that caught my ear. Hearing 
the work twenty years later, I do not 
find it so dissonant, so “‘modern,” as 


I did then. Why? Because the music- | 


al world has caught up with it and 
passed it. I enjoyed the Lambardi 
performance very much. I looked ea- 
gerly for the dissonances that caused 
the critics of the former day to chiver 
—and found in them only passing and 
interesting mutations. 


In writing of the Boston perform- 
ance, I remember that Louis C. Elson, 
the dean of its critics wrote about as 
follows: “With Mascagni, everything 
is big with fate and the naive simplic- 
ity of this tale seems removed from 
his muse. He should turn his fiery 
thoughts to Othello and Macbeth, and 
leave the calmer vein to others. It is 
the right composer in the wrong 
place.” He also spoke of “bizarre ef- 
fects,” “restless and ultra modula- 
tions,” “dissonances galore, doubly a 
fault when connected with so direct 
and tranquil a theme.’ I will wager 
a doughnut-hole that Mr. Elson would 
not write thus of this opera were it 
to appear, new, today. He has heard 
Strauss and Debussy, Puccini and Zan- 
donai and the other harmonic contor- 
tionists since then, and “Fritz’’ would 
seem more amicable. 


Seldom is such duet work heard here 
as was given at the Auditorium Mon- 
day night by Mrs. Kelsey and Mr. Cun- 
ningham. Well known in the east this 
was their first appearance in Los An- 
geles. Consequently, the audience was 
small. But that did not affect the care 
with which they presented their pro- 
gram of solos and duets. Mrs. Kel- 
sey’s voice was known by reputation 
to those who read the musical journals 
and there was curiosity to see if it 
would live up to its repute. It did. 
She charmed the audience not only by 
her delightful tone quality, but by the 
intellectuality of her singing. The full 
and sustained tones were models for 
the singing student. Practically the 
same can be said of Mr. Cunningham’s 
vocalization. The only point to be ad- 
versely criticised was the fact that the 
singers did not accurately gauge the 
size of the Auditorium, and, as a con- 
sequence, part of the pianissimos were 
lost. It was a pity that these real ar- 
tists were not heard by aS many per- 
sons as have patronized singers of less 
ability, if as much pretentions. 

Krauss string quartet, composed of 
Messrs. Arnold Krauss, first violin; 
Jules Koopman, second violin; Julius 
Bierlich, viola, and Ludwik Opid, ’cel- 
lo, gave its second concert of the sea- 
son at the Gamut Club, last Friday 
evening. They played but two num- 














and Isolde”’: 


 Sammarco, 


1829, written when the composer was 
but 20 years old. Bul it was preceded 
by three quartets, the first one of 
which is dated 1822, for piano and 
strings—hbv a boy of thirteen. Between 
these two quartets came the “Kreutz- 
er” sonata of Beethoven, 
sram ran backward, from the modern 
Russian school to the youthful Men- 
delssohn. But this had nothing to do 
with its performance. The skill of the 
players was especially notable in the 
Borodin number, which “in the nature 
of things, requires the greater com- 
mand of the instruments. Adelaide 
Gosnell, pianist, played the Beethoven 
sonata with Mr. Krauss and provided 
him with a .reliable co-worker. The 
next concert of this series occurs Fri- 
day, Feb., 21. 

Last Tuesday night the ninth recital 
of the Southern California chapter of 
the Organists’ Guild was given at the 
Westlake M. E. church. Zillah Ireland, 
of Pasadena, played numbers from 
Rheinberger and Lemaire, Thos. W. 
Wilde, gave Guilmant and Stewart se- 
lections and Wm. E. Strobridge played 
the Bach prelude and fugue in C minor 
and the Rogers sonata in E minor. 
Two numbers were given by the quar- 
tet and choir of the church directed by 
Ek. D. Kennedy and accompanied hy 8S. 
G. Pease, the church organist. 





__ 


Our People’s Orchestra is giving a 


| hearing to a variety of compositions at 


its Sunday concerts. Director Lebe- 
eott is a good program-maker and pre- 
serves a nice halance between classic 
and semi-popular compositions, local 
works and novelties. He has an excel- 
lent opportunity for increasing the 
love of good music and he is making 
the most of it, in the fact of the dif- 
ficulty of getting scores and parts 
promptly. Last Sunday he played Men- 
delssohn and Wagner, with lighter 
numbers by SBoccherini, Ricordi and 
Janotta; the latter being an aged and 
highly respected vocal teacher of Los 
Angeles. He was given a warm per- 
sonal welcome by the audience, which 
demanded a repétition of his ‘‘Alidor”’ 
overture. The soloist was Achille Al- 
berti, formerly of the Bevani and other 
opera companies. He sang with the 
poise and expression of a thorough 
musician and the second of his num- 
bers was redemanded. These concerts 
are given by the music teachers of 
Southern California purely for educa- 
tional purposes, and so far, at a finan- 
cial loss. For, although the attendance 
is large, the price of admission is only 
95 cents. An extra charge of ten cents 
for reserving seats should be made, 
which might permit them to pay out.” 

Dipple’s Chicago opera company will 
open its Pacific coast tour with eight 
performances here early in March. The 
list of works as at present announced 





is as follows: Tuesday, March 4, 
‘Thais’ (Garden, Dufranne, Cavan, 
Huberdeau); Wednesday afternoon, 


“Tove Tales of Hoffman,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and a closing ballet: Wednes- 
day night, “Rigoletto,” (Tetrazzini, 
Giorgini); Friday, night, 
“Die Walkure” (Hanna, Cisneros, Ste- 
yens, Dalmores); Saturday af:ernoon, 
“Natoma,” (Garden, Hamlin, Dufranne, 
Sammarco): Saturday night, “Lucia,” 
(Tetrazzini, Giorgini); Sunday after- 
noon, concert; Monday night, “Tristan 
Tuesday night, possibly 


“Salome.” The guarantee required was 


bers, the Borodin Russian quartet and | 


first 
work 


quartet for 
is dated 


Mendelssohn 
This latter 


the 
strings. 


| 


about $60,000, which, with the local ex- 
penses, will run the cost of the en- 
gagement up to about $68,000, or $7,500 





so the pro- | 


ee 
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FRIDAY AFT. FEB. C SAT MATINEE, FEB. 8 
3:00 o’clock 


The World Famous 


Katty 


Harley Hamilton 


Russian Baritone 


Conductor 


Distinguished American 


‘““Diseuse’”’ 


SOLOIST 


Fourth Event 


Philharmonie Course 


Ssymphony—Mendelssohn’s 
Third A Minor. 


STUDENTS’ AND 
TEACHERS’ RATES 


Clattord Lott 


Distinguished Baritone 


Substitute for Mme, De 
Cisneros on Philharmonic 


Course. 


Program for 
CHILDREN AND 
GROWN UPS 


MacDowell’s—Indian Suite 


Prices 50, Toc, $1, $1.50, $2! Prices 25, 50, Tic, $1, $1.50.| Prices 50, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2. 





SEAT SALES AT AUDITORIUM BOX OFFICE AND BARTLETT'S 
MUSIC CO. 


—__——— eee EE Se sree: © 


a performance. L. E. Behymer raised 
the local guarantee last spring and 
now is working assiduously to get the 
public interest beyond the $70,000 line. 





Why is it that operatic impresarios 
will not learn by experience? Because 
opera is a gamble and gamblers don‘t 
want sure things—-perhaps. Take the 
Lambardi engagements here this sea- 
son, for example. For the first time in 
years, the Lambardi people made mon- 
ey here last fall. They had a new op- 
era and a new prima donna and the 
public seemed hungry for the old fa- 
vorites of the operatic repertory. That 
the houses near the elose of the en- 
gagement showed a waning interest 
Should have been taken as a hint that 
Los Angeles temporarily had had 
enough. But no, the company must 
come back to its meal ticket, and lo, 
the meal ticket had sadly shrunken. 
This season, so far, Los Angeles has 
had about sixty-two opera perform- 
ances—which is just about thirty more 
than the public demands. But there is 
more in sight—and better. 





Friday afternoon, Feb 7, the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra will play 
its fourth concert of the season at the 
Auditorium. The introductory overture 


is Weber’s fascinating “Die Frey- 
schultz;” the Symphony is Mendels- 
sohn’s Third Symphony in A Minor, 


better known as the Scotch Symphony, 
an episode in the life of Mary Stuart. 
A tribute to an American composer 
will be found in the presentation of 
MacDowell’s Second Indian Suite, por- 
traying the Legend, the Love Song 
and the Village Festival. Mr. Clifford 
Lott, whose splendid baritone is well 
known in this city, is to be the soloist, 
selecting as one of his offerings the 
pretentious Handel oratorio number, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves.” 
Another composition sung for the first 
time in Los Angeles, is a special ar- 
rangement of Marschuer’s “An Jenem 


Tag.” This is considered one of the 
most important symphony programs 
of the year. 


Chicago Grand Opera Next Month 


Manager L. E. Behymer, the Audi- 
torium company and a number of 
prominent citizens have raised a suf- 
ficient guarantee to bring to this city 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
which will come to the Auditorium in 
March, under the directorship of An- 
dreas Dippel. Never before in the his- 
tory of operatic endeavor in this coun-* 





try has such an undertaking been 
scheduled. It is so big that not even 
the circus organizations compare with 
it. It requires three entire trains to 
transport the company, the parapher- 
nalia, scenery, costumes and properties 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles di- 
rect, and the transportation alone 
means a cost of $77,000. The com- 
pany number three hundred and eighty 
people; there is one train devoted to 
two hundred and sixty-five tons of 
equipment; there are fourteen acres 
of scenery, three thousand electric 
lights, more than four miles of wir- 
ing, and between six hundred and seven 
hundred pieces of property for each 
offering. One train has the private 
cars of the prima donnas, who are 
cared for as carefully as if they were 
millionaire babies. The orchestra is 
under the direction of Maestro Cleo- 
fonte Campanini; the general manage- 
ment under Andreas Dippel, who prob- 
ably knows more of such management 
than any man in the world. The sea- 
son ticket sale for the guarantors 
opens Monday, Feb. 3, and for others 
Thursday, Feb. 6, to continue until 
Wednesday, Feb. 13. On that date the 
subscription seats for Series ‘A’ and 
series “B” will open for four events 
each; Series “A” including the opening 
night Tuesday, March 4, with Mary 
Garden and an all-star cast in “Thais,” 
Wednesday matinee, March 5, a triple 
bill including “Hansel and Gretel’ in 
English; the second act of “Tales of 
Hofmann” in Italian, followed by 
Rosini Galli and the Corps de Ballet 
in the Internationa] Ballet Divertisse- 
ment; Friday evening “Die Walkuere’”’ 
in German, with Minnie Saltzman- 
Stevens, Charles Dalmores, HEleanora 
de Cisneros, Jane Osborn-Hanna and 


others; Saturday evening, “Lucia,” in 
Italian, with Tetrazzini, Giorgini and 
others. Series “B” also includes 


“Thais,’ with Wednesday evening for 
“Rigoletto,” with Tetrazzini and other 
capable artists; Saturday matinee the 
first presentation on this coast of 
“Natoma,” the American opera, with 
Mary Garden, Henri Scott, Mario Sam- 
mareo, and an all-star cast; Monday 
night, “Tristan and Isolde,” in German. 
March 9, Sunday afternoon a special 
symphonie and operatic concert will 
be given. The single seat sale will open 
Thursday morning, Feb. 20 and will 
continue through the season. The se- 
ries of seven subscription perform- 
ances will be given precedence over 
all others: and no speculation will be 
allowed. 


« | 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Raphaello Montalboddi—Blanchard Gal- | 


lery. 
‘Anne Bremer—Friday Morning Club. 
Xarifa H. Towner—Royer Gallery. 


We are at all times interested in the 
work of a new artist and when that 


artist occupies so prominent a position | 


Raphaello Montalboddi our attention 
becomes fixed upon his development. 
When it was publicly announced that 


the beautiful Stickney Memorial Build- 
ing in Pasadena was to be given over 


by its founder, Miss Anna Stickney, to | 


be re-dedicated to the cause of art ad- 
vancement 
was much comment pro and con upon 
the subject. Many there were who took 
occasion to pass judgment upon the 
project and to predict its doleful end. 
Just why so much narrow-minded 
carping should be displayed at a time 
like this is not altogether clear to 
proad-minded people, 

Understanding the peculiar psychol- 
ogy of human nature to a limited de- 
gree and fully realizing that no move- 
ment of a philanthropic nature was 
ever born in peace and harmony, we 
venture to surmise that a certain ele- 


ment of personal feeling was allowed to ~ ; 
. survive this one, no doubt the experi- 


show itself on an occasion when it 
should have been most carefully locked 
in its dark little closet at home. It 
would appear that the people who ob- 
jected to a free art academy for Pasa- 
dena failed to realize that any art 
movement, regardless of aim or idea, is 
a good thing for a community. The 
main thing is to get the movement 
started. I have seen one art endeavor 
after another begin and end in Los 
Angeles in the last five years. Clubs, 
associations, schools, courses, gallery 
projects—all well intended and reason- 
ably comprehensive—have “had their 
little hour and gone their way.” The 
fact that they failed did little if any 
harm to the progress of art and in 
many instances it did a great deal of 
good. It Kept the iron hot and in the 
long period of propaganda that is the 
one essential. 

When Raphaello Montalboddi was 
placed at the head of the Stickney 
Academy, more comment was forth- 
coming. He was “new” and “untried” 
and “young” and a “foreigner,” and 
heaven knows what else. Of course, he 
is all of these, but time will alter con- 
ditions and, I think, has already be- 
gun to alter the ‘untried’ point. Next 
week at Blanchard Gallery we will have 
an opportunity to decide for ourselves 
whether or not this enthusiastic young 
painter is worthy his commission, and 
judging from several late canvases ! 
have been privileged to see, I think we 
will be content to allow the Dean of the 
Stickney Academy to instruct our stu- 
dents along art lines. And let me say 
to the dear dejected who have swathed 


the Stickney scheme in so many wet 


blankets, that if Pasadena and Los An- 


geles need one thing more than another . 
it is a real art appreciation, and if any — 
in creating it, don’t lay . 
. Louis Fleckenstein were also shown. 


one can aid 
even a straw in his pathway. 
He * * 
For the last fortnight, Esther Hunt, 
whose studio is on West Sixteenth 


of her work in portraiture. 
these canvases are very large and one, 
the portrait of Miss Helen Anderson 
Allen of Salt Laks City, is small, thus 
proving that Miss Hunt is able to pro- 
duce a true work of art under any and 


i all conditions. 


in the Crown City, there. 


a pupil of Wm. M. Chase. 
‘four years Miss Hunt has been in 


Vwi 


i 


Many argue that it is 
easy to paint a good portrait if the can- 
vas be a small one and while I am 
forced to admit that Miss Hunt’s small 


study is her best, yet the large ones. 


are truly alive and strongly individual, 


All of the work shown at this time is 
of interest, not alone for the qualities 
of her advanced handling and modern | 


in the realm of educational art as does technique, but because the artist has 


looked beyond the outward mask of her 


subject and given us just a hint of the 


real. “The Cardinal’ is a difficult sub- 
ject treated in a masterly manner. The 
painting of the robes is particularly well 
cone. “Frederick M. Nichols of Cleve- 
land” shows us an out-of-door man in 
an out-of-door environment. The back- 
ground of foliage is skilfully managed. 
Esther Hunt is a Los Angeles girl. She 
studied first with J. Bond Francisco, 
later going to New York where she was 
For the last 


Paris where she painted, observed, and 
studied. This able young artist re- 
turned home only four weeks ago and 
is now busy arranging her studio and 
preparing for work, 

* * % 


At last the terrible secret is out. Los 


Angeles is to have a second .popular 
poster contest. 


Think of it! Two in 
one year, and providing the promoters 


ment will be repeated in the fall. The 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants Associa- 
tion is composed of progressive, wide- 


-awake men, and realizing the advan- 


tages to be gained by allowing our vast 


colony of art workers to submit a post- 


er design in contest, they have initiated 
a plan by which the merchant, the pub- 
lic, and the artist may be benefited. A 
contest of any Kind is always interest- 
ing and often weird. An art contest, if 
it be well matched and open and above- 
board, is at all times worth watching. 
At this time the regents of the Fashion 
Show are offering three handsome 
prizes for the posters selected by the 
jury. By the way, the jury is no small 


feature of this contest. Last year there 


was some feeling regarding the de- 
cision, due, I think, to the fact that this 
important body was composed wholly 
of merchants, and merchants as a rule 
are not supposed to know much about 
art. Just why this idea is popular is 
hard to understand, but no artist can 
take exception to the jury on this oc- 
casion, for our beloved Julia Bracken 
Wendt is chairman and her assistants 
are Dr. Hector Alliott, F. W. Blanchard, 
George Fusenot, and Arthur Letts. An 
artist is bound to win that $100 first 
prize, so let’s all have a try at it. 
* % x 

Thursday of this week an exhibition 
of paintings by local workers was held 
in Masonic Hall in Eagle Rock. The 
following painters were represented: 
William Wendt, Jean Mannheim, Franz 
Bischoff, Benjamin C. Brown, Chas. 


' Austin, Aaron Putnam, William Roth, 


Hanson Puthuff, Gardner Symons, Ben 
Foster, Jack Smith, Val Costello, Alexiz 
Compera, Eugene Frank, and Aaron 
Kilpatrick. Basreliefs by Julia Bracken 
Wendt and artistic photographs by 


The exhibition was held under the aus- 


pices of the Guild of St. Barnabas Epis- 
-copal Mission of 
street, has been showing four examples | * 
Three of | 


Eagle Rock. 

x  & 

An exhibition of high merit and of 
more than important art interest is 


‘now on public view at Throop Insti- 


tute, California street and Wilson ave- 
nue, Pasadena. This is the third of a 
series of salons of art given by the 














February 
CLEARANCE 


of all winter 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


—including the famous Stein-Bloch and 
“Stratford System” Smart Clothes. 


$15 & $18 Garments. .$12.45 


$20 Garments 


$25 Garments....... 
$30 Garments ....... 
$35 Garments ....... 


. $15.75 
. $19.50 
. $23.50 
. $27.50 


$40 & $45 Garments. . $31.50 


COMMENCING SATURDAY, FEB. 


1ST 


(Blues and Blacks and Uniforms excepted) 


3 
0 ff) 
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On 
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LEADING CLOTHIERS. 


437-441 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


Pasadena Music and Art Association. 
The untiring efforts of this worthy or- 
ganization are doing much to foster the 
best quality of music and art in Pasa- 
dena and all praise is due such earnest 
endeavor. Work by northern and 
southern California painters is shown 
at this time and many good canvases 
are to be found. Artists who are rep- 
resented at this time are Newhaus, 
Martinez, Piazzoni, Jules Pages, Sam- 
mann, Joulin, Nahl, Godard Gale, Han- 
son FPuthuff, William Wendt, Alice 
Ludovici, Frieda lLudivici, Augustus 


| Davies, Laura M. D. Mitchell, Benj. C. 


Brown, Aaron Kilpatrick, Jean Mann- 
heim, Jack Smith, Norman St. Clair, 
Ralph Mocine, Chas. Pautin, Mary C. 
Richardson, J. H. Sharp, Fernand Lun- 
gren, Jos. Greenbaum, Angelica Patter- 
ons, Granville Redmond, Frank Sauer- 
wein, Cral Oscar Borg, and Chas, A. 
Turner, oe Sen 

Regular monthly meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club will take place at the 
Sketch Club, 222 Copp Bldg., 218 South 
Broadway, this evening at 8 o’clock. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


Qe. 
CALIFORY REAITY Cou 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 
O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 
GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


_————————— — 


P. |] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los ~ geles 

















SAFE 
SECURE 
CONVENIENT 


;  |AHEN you place your val- 
| uable papers, heirlooms 
| and jewels in our burg- 

lar and fire-proof Safe 
Deposit Vaults you are relieved 
of responsibility and worry. 


This will give you peace of 
mind at a very nominal cost. 


Boxes $2.50 per year and upwards 
Storage 50c per month and up- 
wards 


The Oldest and Largest Savings 
Bank in the Southwest. 


Resources Over $47 500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


SE OURITY treUusr 
\ SZ SAVINGS BANK 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth & Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First & Spring 
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Mr, and Mrs. William James Dodd of 


Louisville, Ky., who have come here to | 
) centerpiece. 


make their permanent home, are now 


established at the Mayfair Apartments. | 


Mr. Dodd is one of the prominent arch- 
itects of the South and will establish 
himself in this city. Mrs. Dodd has 
been the recipient of many social com- 
pliments since her arrival here two 
weeks ago. Mrs. Willoughby Rodman 
recently entertained with a tea in her 
honor, and Mrs. Albert Crutcher com- 
plimented her with a bridge luncheon. 
Wednesday afternoon she was guest of 
honor at a bridge luncheon given by 
Mrs. E. T. Earl of Wilshire boulevard, 
and Monday afternoon she will share 
honors with Mrs. Willoughby Rodman 
at a tea to be given by Mrs, Cliff Page 
and Miss Decatur Page. 


Wednesday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Clark entertained with a de- 
lightful musicale in their Westmoreland 
Place home, the guests of honor being 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Patton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Woolwine, Mr. and 
Mrs. William G. Kerckhoff, and Miss 
Anne Wilson. Roses and ferns beau- 
tified the reception rooms, and the pro- 
gram was rendered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Clifford Lott, Mrs. Beatrice Hub- 
bell Plummer and Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson. Tuesday evening Miss Sarah 
Clark, the debutante daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark, gave a dinner in honor 
of Mrs. Erwin Widney and Mrs. Alfred 
Wright, both of whom are brides of 
the season. 


Miss Georgie Off was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given Tuesday night 
at the Jonathan Club by her cousin, Dr. 
Nat. F. Hirtz. Covers were laid for 
eight at a table attractively decked 
After dinner the guests enjoyed the 
with a centerpiece of violets and pink 
roses. Corsage bouquets of the same 
blossoms and boutonnaires were favors. 
performance at the Morosco theater, 
followed by supper at Hotel Alexan- 
dria. This evening Miss Off will com- 
pliment Miss Katherine Johnson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. John- 
son, Jr., with a dinner-dance at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. Covers will be 
laid for fourteen guests, members of 
the younger set. 


Tuesday night’s ball to be given by 
the Bachelor’s Club will be the last big 
affair of the pre-Lenten season, and it 
is planned to make it a fitting finale to 
the winter’s gaiety. Numerous smart 
dinner parties are planned to take place 
before the ball, at the Alexandria, at 
the clubs and at residences, Novel dec- 


Orative schemes have been evolved to | 


carry out the Mardi Gras spirit, both in 
the ballroom and the supper room. Pa- 
tronesses are Mrs. Hancock Banning, 
Mrs. Allan Balch, Mrs. Ernest A. Bry- 
ant, Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee, Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, 
Mrs. William May Garland, Mrs. Gran- 
ville MacGowan, Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner, Mrs. Hugh Livingston 
Macneil, Mrs. William Ramsay and 
Mrs.. Joseph F. Sartori. Governors of 
the club include Messrs. Charles Sey- 
ler, Jr.. Morgan Adams, James Page, 
Sayre Macneil. Henry S. Daly, Wil- 
liam Kay Crawford, Philo Lindley, Gur- 
ney EK, Newlin, Maynard McFie, John 
C. Macfarland, George Ennis and Wil- 
liam P. Reid. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe of Cren-_ 
Shaw boulevard complimented her 
house guest, Miss Anita Mathez of 
New York with a valentine dinner 
Wednesday evening. Red hearts and 
chubby cupids were used in the dec- 


orations and favors were contained in 
a Jack Horner pie which formed the 
Covers were placed for 
Mr. and Mrs, Pierpont Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. David McCartney and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Zandt, Mrs. Leonide Ducommun, 
Miss Albertine Pendleton, Miss Kath- 
erine Kemper and Messrs. Charles 
Ducommon, Lon McCoy and Will Kem- 
per, ° 

In honor of Mrs. Wilt Norris, who 
leaves today for New York, en route 
LOpetcupope, eMrs.,;W.°A. Clark, Jr. aor 
2205 West Adams street entertained 
With a luncheon Wednesday afternoon. 
Fragrant blossoms, arranged in ferns 
formed the decorations for the tables, 
where places were arranged for Mrs. 
Hugh Livingston Macneil, Mrs, Han- 
cock Banning, Mrs. Russell McDonald 
Taylor, Mrs. Kate Slauson Vosburg, 
Mrs. Mary Banning, Mrs. W. S. Hook, 
Mrs. Walter Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs, Alfred 
Solano, Mrs. Cameron Erskine Thom 
and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark will give a large dinner 
party Tuesday evening for a number 
of guests who will later attend the 
Bachelor’s ball. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bertnard Smith are re- 
joicing in the arrival of a tiny daugh- 
ter, who has been named Miss Jacque- 
line. Before her marriage to Dr, Smith. 
Mrs .Smith was Miss Marion Macneil, 
and is the daughter of Mrs. Hugh 
Livingston Macneil and a granddaugh- 
ter of Mrs. J. S. Slauson, who is made 
a great-grandmother by the arrival of 
the wee bud. 


Mrs. O. M. Souden presided at a 
bridge-luncheon Wednesday afternoon, 
given at her home at 577 Manhattan 


_ place. Violets and white iris formed an 











unusual scheme for the decorations, the 
flowers being arranged in tulle-decked 
baskets, while the monogrammed cards 
which marked places were tied with 
violet ribbons. Those who accepted in- 
vitations were Mrs, George L. Cren- 


|Shaw, Mrs. Richard V. Day, Mrs. Jef- 


ferson D. Gibbs, Mrs. Elmer Cole, Mrs. 
James Grady, Mrs. H. M. Bishop, Mrs. 
M. R. Gray, Mrs, George Burrall, Mrs. 
Bruce H. Cass, Mrs. Judson Davis, Mrs. 
Frank E. Walsh, Mrs. Mary Strohm, 
Mrs. Hugh McFarland, Mrs. Charles 
McFarland, Mrs. J. H. Miles, Mrs. 
Stephen Rice, Mrs. Harmon D. Ryus, 
Mrs. Nicholas EK. Rice, Mrs. William I, 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. Reuben Shettler, 
Mrs. J. C. Wilson, Mrs. J. T. Vitzgerald, 
Mrs. J. R. Powers, Mrs. W. W. Woods, 
Mrs. Ew B. Yoakum, Mrs. J.asD: Rad- 
ford, Mrs. Leon F. Moss, Mrs. W. E. 
Waddell, Mrs. S. M. Goddard, Mrs. A. 
J. Salisbury, Mrs. H. J. Whitley, Mrs. 


R. S. Taylor, Mrs. C. J. Hyler, Mrs. M. | 


F. Sanborn, Mrs. W. Cc. Mushet, Mrs. 
Charles Swaine, Mrs. Low, Mrs. Ayres 
and Mrs. C. B. Overton of San ITran- 
cisco. 


Mrs. Andrew James Copp, Sr., of 1222 
Ingraham street entertained Tuesday 
afternoon at the Ebell clubhouse with 
a large reception in honor of ‘her 
daughters-in-law, Mrs. Andrew James 
Copp, Jr., Mrs. Joseph P. Copp and 
Mrs. William Whipple Copp. A color 
scheme of pink and green was em- 
ployed in the decorations and carried 
out with palms and ferns and low bas- 
kets of delicate pink azaleas. Assist- 
ing in receiving were Mrs. Thomas 
Caldwell Ridgeway, Mrs. H. K. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley, Mrs. 
Robert Wankowski, Mrs. Leo Young- 
worth, Mrs. L. L. Bowen, Mrs. H. D. 
Davis, Mrs. Newton Hogan, Mrs. Fran- 


‘cis Pendexter, Mrs. Robert Verch, Mrs. 


Thomas Stowell, Mrs. Thomas McCaf- 
ferty, Mrs. E. E. Curtis, Mrs. D. A. 
Meekins, Mrs. S. W. Strong, Mrs. Mer- 


, W. 


Fe ea aie nO ins 


Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


She New G&mbroideries 


---St te 


Lovely ! 


And unusually low priced—A special ‘‘buy”’ of 
a manufacturer’s sample line permits prices of 
$15 to $35—Where ordinarily they would be 
$30 and as much as $60! 


Of Fine, Sheer Voile---and 


#éand-loom 


&mbroidered 


Designs in the Iris colorings, all soft, lavender- 
blues, creamy yellows and spring greens— 
i hese-on White*or Old Blwe 


And lovely “robes”? of white embroidered in 
Old Rose and touches of delicate green and 


amber— 


Zhese as little as $15--- 
ft bout half ther value! 


Creme Poudre Fassen 
To Do Away With Constant Powdering 


——Just rub a little on the face—then put on the powder—and you'll have 
a clean-looking, immaculate skin—without the worry of every once in a 


while having to resort to powder puff or chamois. 
It’s one of the Alexander Preparations, for sale at 


J. W. ROBINSON CO.—Broadway at Third 


BEEMAN & HENDEE—351 South Broadway 
OFF AND VAUGHN—Fourth and Spring 


CHAMOUNY 


APARTMENTS 


COR. W. 11th AND GRAND VIEW STS. 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


Most Attractive and 
Homelike Apartments 
in the city— 


Private tennis court and 
garage. Reasonable rates. 
12 minutes from town. 
(CW. lith St. car.) 


Phones: 55203, or Wilshire 1958 





The Automatic 


HOMEPHONE 


is the very last word in 





modern telephone service. 
Contract Dept., F-98 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. 
716 So. Olive Street 
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edith P. Snyder, Mrs. William More- 
house, Mrs. Octavius Morgan, Mrs. 
Clarence Variel and the Misses Eleanor 
Davis, Helen Moore, Dorothy Mosher, 
Agnes Mosher, Lily Olshausen, Eula 
Smith, Rose Bernard, Mary Bernard 
and Alice Hogan. 


Mrs. T. E. Gibbon is enjoying a visit 
with her parents, Judge and Mrs. Rose 
of Little Rock, Ark. 


Major Henry M. Benson and his 
daughier, Miss Maude Benson, who 
have been visiting in the north for sev- 
eral months, are now established at 
Hotel Leighton. 


Mrs. M. C. Burnett is the guest of 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Irving Hall 
Mayfield of San Francisco; and Miss 
Charlotte Winston, who accompanied 
her north and was Mrs. Mayfield’s 
guest for a time, is now visiting Miss 
Dorothy Allen in the Bay Ciey. They 
will stay in the north for several weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shelley H. Tolhurst, 
who have been at Hotel Darby since 
their return from Europe, are now es- 
tablished in the Bryson Apartments, at 
Wilshire and Rampart. 


Mrs. A. H. Reakirt of New York city 
entertained Monday evening with a 
theater party at the Morosco theater, 
followed by supper at the Alexandria. 
Her guests included Lieutenant General 
and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. John 
Hastings Howard, Mrs, Sallie Farnham, 
and Miss Lucy Clark. 


Miss Virginia Nourse, of 21 Berkeley 
Square, will entertain this afternoon 
with a luncheon in honor of Miss Aileen 
E. Avery McCarthy. Gilt baskets of 
roses will adorn the small tables at 
which luncheon is to be served. 


Mrs. M. P. Snyder of Orchard avenue 
has gone to San Francisco for a stay of 
several weeks. 


Miss Mary Richardson, daughter of 
Mrs, Davis Richardson, is visiting in 
Mexico, where she is the guest of her 
cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Rams- 
burg. Her sister, Miss Jane Richard- 
son, is with her uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Richardson, at the 
Arrowhead Hot Springs, and later on 
will join her sister in Mexico. 


Mrs. William E. Ramsay opened her 
home on Western avenue for the an- 
nual tea of the Episcopal Church set- 
tlement work association, which was 
held Thursday afternoon. Booths of 
fancy articles were arranged through 
the rooms and were presided over by 
pretty debutantes and members of the 
younger set. Assisting in receiving was 
Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, Mrs. Henry T. 
Lee, Mrs. Spencer H. Smith, Mrs. A. C. 
Stilson, Mrs. Robert Marsh, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Clark, Mrs. Henry T. Lee, Mrs. C. 
B. Boothe, Mrs. Walter Lysle, Mrs. J. 
B. Lippincott, Mrs. A. M. Smith, Mrs. 
Thomas B. Knight, Mrs. Mark Rice, 
and Mrs. Archibald Macleish. 


Mrs. J. L. Linkenbaugh of 691 South 
Burlington avenue, who has just re- 
turned from the east, has as house 
guests her niece, Miss Marion Whitney, 
and the tatter’s chums, Miss Natalie 
Marguart of Ohio, and Miss Margaret 
Sheffield of Rhode Island, both of whom 
are classmates of Miss Whitney’s at 
Wellesley, 


Mrs. James W. Johnson and Mrs, 
Kdward Forgy gave a large reception 
yesterday afternoon at the home of the 
latter on Ardmore avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Vollmer of 762 
Garland avenue and their daughter, 
Miss Pauline Vollmer are on their way 
to Panama, and from there will go east 
for a visit. 


Mrs. M. A. Bostwick of 422 W. 
Adams .street sailed last week for an 
extended tour of Europe, after pass- 
ing several months is New York. 


Next Thursday a party comprising 
Mrs. Addison Lysle, Mr. and Mrs. 
games Scott, Mr. and Mrs. A. D, Wil- 
liams, Miss Emma J. Fuller, Miss 
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Emma Welch, Dr. E. BE. Burnett, Mr. | 
M. J. Monnette and Mr. James Ducan | 


will leave for a two months tour of 
Honolulu, Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines, the trip to be made under the 
direction of D. EF. Robertson -of the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Bryan of 41 West- 
moreland place have returned from a 
European trip. Their daughter, Mrs. 
E. A. Newton, who is well remembered 
here as Miss Minnie Bryan, will re- 
main with Dr. Newton in Austria. 


Heavy Travel to South America 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
ene of the greatest steamship com- 
panies in the world, has announced 
delightful tours round South America, 
and Thos. Cook & Son, general agents 
for the Pacific coast, report that many 
people are contemplating visiting 
South America within the next few 
months. 


Panama Canal Lectures at Bul!lock’s 





In these days when no after-dinner | 


conversation, no magazine, no chat 
is complete without touching on the 
Panama Canal, 
this huge project is eagerly sought. In 
a comfortable theater that has been 
arranged at Bullock’s a lecture of un- 
usual interest has been going on of 
late, delivered by Dr. Cronkhite who 
has gathered a large budget of infor- 


information regarding | 


mation concerning the details of the | 


“big ditch,’’ which he illustrates with 
splendid stereopticon views and also 
with a working model of the canal 
which gives in a graphic fashion an 
intimate idea of the wonderful work 
that is in progress. Not only are the 


onstrated, such as the method of lift- 
ing vessels from lock to lock and then 
to the sea, but a wealth of knowledge 


concerning the possibilities of the canal '| 


is unfolded. It is perhaps the best in- 
formation of the big work that could 


| 
' mechanical wonders of the canal dem- 


be obtained without an actual visit to | 


the scenes portrayed. It is interesting 
to attend the lecture not only from an 
educational point of view, but to watch 
the eager desire for knowledge of the 
project which the polyglot audiences 
display. It indicates that every elass 
of people is interested, and it is cer- 
tainly a commendable idea on the part 
of the big store to afford this unusual 
opportunity. 


Have Your Library Catalogued 


Experienced Hbrarian from New 
York, late with the American Geo- 
graphical Society, wishes to arrange 
and catalogue your private library. 
New York credentials and Los Angeles 
and Pasadena references. Terms rea- 
sonable. Address Miss V. E. S., care of 
The Graphic. 


Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 


ship Dept.. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 


reduced the first class Around the. 


World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at home.—dAdv. 

= —— 

For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261 —advt. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studies and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
$83 South Broadway 232 South Hill Gt. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


RARE BOOKS 

and OLD PRINTS ‘tte: 
Ernest Dawson H.W. Collins Be 
EVwY 318 SO.Hill Strect 


DAWSON‘S BODKSHOP 





315 North Los Angeles St. 


—-over Staub’ s— 
—tunder Steckel’s— 


Pik 


i hae 


3361, 
Broadway 


Vallee 


Lincs 


Special in 242 yd. cloths, 1/, off—_$2.50 to $6.00 
specialin Towels, Huck—-20x41—_50c 


ay ORT 


312-322 
*SO HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CGO. 


White 
Wash-Goods 


we: PRING always calis out many 
» beautiful new wash fabrics. 

Among those that will hold 
first place this spring and summer 
in white goods are: 


EPONGE, RATINE, AGARIC, 


FLAKENETTE and 
FRENCH CREPES 


We invite you to inspect our new 
assortment. 


PURITAS 


CPCS SEITE bt) 


DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—aq trifle more delivered farther 
out, 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053 
Phones —wain e191 


P| Bey 


Mixed Clothes.... ..75 cts. per doz. 
Rough Dry 35 cts. per doz. 


MISS K. M. MITCHELL 
EXPERT LAUNDRISTE 


. 781 Gladys Ave. (in rear) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Professional and Business 


Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN., Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
HLECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 987; Home F'8037 








THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 


We Invest 
Trust Money 


Money can be left as a trust with 
us and we invest it safely for the 
widow or orphan or other benefici- 
ary. Our experience and our close 
touch with things financial enable 

us to secure better results than a 
' private individual could. Our system 

ensures absolute regularity of pay- 
ment of funds. If desired the prin- 
cipal can be levt intact and interest 
will be paid over at stated inter- 
vals. 


er ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 


333 


[els 


ORSET SHOP 332. 


C 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
tally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc.,, apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospe] of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross qa street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
eed than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 





Ey Caroline Reynolds, 

It would seem that the hero of the 
week at the Morosco theater is Oliver 
Morosco himself—not Paul Armstrong, 
author of “A Love Story of the Ages,” 
which Mr. Morosco has given a sump- 
tuous production. It must have taken 
courage to expend a goodly sum on so 
dangerous an experiment, but probably 


its local run will justify the project, 
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in it, never the unexpected, never the 
keen breath of originality. It lacks 
that most impressive part of the usual 
Armstrong offering, which has been 
designated as ‘‘punch” and even a poet- 
ic drama must have that quality. The 
first two acts, taking place in the an- 
cient Egypt, are interesting, but not 
absorbingly so, and the last two acts 
are exceedingly dull because they con- 
tain no new thought—the entire action 
is taken up in recounting to the audi- 


PHYLLIS PARTINGTON, PRIMA DONNA AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 


although there seems not even the 
remotest possibility that this play could 
succeed if seriously presented in New 
York. In the first place Mr. Arm- 
strong’s idea is not new, it has been 
the theme of song and verse and story; 
even of magazine tales. In the second 
place—and this is a vital fault—his 
theme of reincarnation is not big en- 
ough to give his play a core or, to use 
a hackneyed term to embody an elusive 
quality; the play lacks a soul, a dom- 
inant chord. There is never a thrill 


ence what it witnessed in the first two 
acts, 

The story concerns chiefly the char- 
acters of a youth and a girl: in the 
ancient days a youth of Egypt and a 
daughter of Pharoah; in the modern a 
war correspondent and a beautiful heir- 
ess. The Egyptian youth and the maid- 
en meet for the first time and discover 
that the love of ages lies in each other’s 
eyes. But she is betrothed to a prince 
of the blood and he is of humble birth; 
and when Pharoah discovers their se- 











THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


cret, the life-loving boy is condemned | gree; even though the lavishness is not 


to serve as priest in a tomb-like tem- 
ple. But the girl flees to him, dis- 
guised as a priestess, and then, just as 
their hopes seem near to attainment, 
they are discovered, the young priest 
is slain, and the girl left to mourn. 
The action shifts to modern New York, 
The young daughter of a king of 
finance, betrothed to an old count, 
meets a young war correspondent. A 
baffling sense of familiarity overcomes 
them; she sits at the piano and. plays 
the selfsame melody that he piped on 
his reed in the Egyptian days. Finally, 
in the ruins of the Egyptian temple 
where the ancient tragedy had taken 
place, they find each other again—the 
past revealed; and they Know that they 
have put their lips to the cup of per- 
fect happiness. 


There is none of the gripping interest 
that abounds in the other Armstrong 
offerings. There are many poetic pas- 
sages; the first act is of good dramatic 
quality, but the second lags. A curious 
feature is’ the mechanical gesturing 
forced upon the players in the Egyptian 
acts. It detracts from the play—it 
would almost seem as if the dignified 
characters had been drilled in a dance 
by Ruth St. Denis. It is unbelievable 
that Egyptians gestured in conversa- 
tion With the same stiff genuflections 
that are shown in their ornaments and 
dadoes and hieroglyphics—which are as 
primitive as the slate drawings of chil- 
dren. The pillars and walls do not 
lend a sense of reality to the settings— 
they are so obviously only painted sub- 
stitutes—iy fact the whole play, char- 
acters and early settings, are like to 
the “moving row of magic shadow- 
Shapes that come and go,” of which old 
Omar sang. 


The acting is better than the play in 
several instances—although not so in 
the ease of George Relph. In the first 
act Mr. Relph has the courage of his 
convictions to such an extent that he 
costumes without the ridiculous detail 
of tights which make his colleagues look 
as if they were wandering about the 
stage as advertisements for a newly- 
discovered underwear. Mr. Relph 
wears little more than a leopard skin 
and does it in a manner that could not 
offend even a Baptist elder. But he is 
too theatrical to give his part poesy; 
his choice is not pleasing. In the last 
two acts it is extremely difficult to im- 
agine him as a war correspondent*® He 
delivers his lines in elocutionary fash- 
ion; his hair is as long as an amateur 
musician’s; there is always an effect 
of posing, of effort. Therefore, several 
of Mr. Armstrong’s best scenes lost 
mightily of their poetic qualities. Fran- 
ces Ring is the sort of actress that 
grows on one. She has a certain win- 
Ssomeness and unaffectedness that is 
not akin to the stage. She plays in a 
minor key, and she is fast getting a 


strong hold on the affections of theater- 


goers, She is interesting in her dual 
role—and the part is not an easy one. 
Harrison Hunter is a dignified Pharoah 
and also a millionaire, and Morgan 
Wallace, pleasing of voice, is an excel- 
lent “wit,” providing most of the laugh- 
ter of the offering. Helen Robertson, a 
newcomer, makes a pleasing impres- 
sion and other parts are acceptably 
played. The setting of the third act is 
excellent; in fact, the entire produc- 
tion is sumptuous to an unusual de- 


always in the right direction. 


“Bunty” at the Majestic 


Small wonder that American audi- 
ences have surrendered uncondition- 
ally to the charms of Graham Moffat’s 
Scotch comedy, “Bunty Pulls’. the 
Strings,’ which is playing the Majes- 
tic theater this week, for Bunty not 
only has the zest of novelty, but its 
homely wit and quaint characters in- 
vest it with a fascination that is un- 
approached by any comedy of the 
time. The play opens in the “parlor” 
of Tammas Biggar, on a dour Scotch 
Sabbath. The curtains are drawn that 
the sunlight may not filter in: every- 
Where there is the chill, iron strict- 
ness of a true Presbyterian Sunday, 
when not even a laugh or a merry 
word may pass the lips. Tammas has 
ruled his house with a rod of jron, 
but his elder son, Jimmy, has gone to 
Glasgow to escape the rigor, and has 
had his fling in a way which costs his 
father a goodly sum. In order to 
clear Jimmy Tammas is forced to bor- 
row funds from money in his trust— 
without asking the owner, who nap- 
pens to be a spinster woman with a 
fond eye cast in Tammas’ direction. 
when an old love turns up and Tam- 
mas capitulates to her, Susie, the spin- 
ters, does her best to cast Tammas into 
jail; but through the cleverness of 
Bunty, daughter of Tammas, the old 
maid is confounded; Tammas and his 
true love are reunited; Bunty manages 
her own happiness, and looks out for 
her younger brother—all by a deft 
manipulation of the strings. In fact, 
Bunty manages not only her huouse- 
hold and Weelum Sprunt, her fiance, 
but many of the affairs of the village; 
unbeknownst to the strait-laced eld- 
ers. The characters of the play are 
delightful; outlined graphically by the 
author, who is materially assisted by 
the Scotch players. The Scottish purr 
—not broad enough to confuse Ameri- 
can audiences—but quaintly twisted 
and turned; the Scottish customs; the 
little human touches: the unusual 
scenery and costumes combine to lend 
the play all the joy of sightseeing in 
a strange country. It is just as charm. 
ingly played, with pretty Molly MelIn- 
tyre as the managing Bunty, as fresh- 
faced as though just in from a misted 
moor, and teeming with youthful love- 
liness. Neil McNeil is strongly ap- 
pealing as R:..b Biggar, whose youthful 
spirits are dangerously bottled in the 
kirk-ridden village; and Nelson Ram- 
say’s picture of Tammas Biggar is 
extremely life-like. The Weelum 
Sprunt of William Lennox is pathett- 
cally side-splitting—one of the best 
comedy figures on the stage; and the 
sunshiny Eelen of Carrie Lee Stoyle 
is only rivaled by the Sour Susie 
Simpson of Jean Burnett. A bonnier 
lass than the Teenie of Lenore Phelps 
would be difficult to find; and there 
are several other character bits of 
unusual worth. Best of all, there is 
not a line in the play that is even 
faintly suggestive—it is all as clean 
and fresh as a Scottish morning. 


“The Truth Wagon” at Burbank 


Hayden Talbot has evolved an amus- 
ing comedy in “The Truth Wagon’— 
one which would never make a hit on 
the great white way, but which seems 
ideally suited to the requirements of 
a stock company “repeater.” Since 
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its premiere here last Season, the com- 
edy has undergone a severe pruning— 
and not in all cases has this been to 
its benefit, for a number of gr2en ten- 
drils of characterization have been 
ruthlessly lopped off in the process, SO 
that several of the players ave parts | 
that possess as much life as a tailors 
dummy. The first act is tne best of 
the three which are necessary te cor- 
ry the action. In it the audience is 
introduced to young John 
known “from Palm 
Barbara” as the Little Joker, because 
of his propensity for embroidering 
facts with the stitches of romance and 
ribaldry. But when the members of 
his family and one whom he desires 
to make a member implore him to cease 
his depredations on the truth and 
forswear the dangerous lie, he ac- 
cedes. Ross’ father has been persuad- 
ed to become the Reform party’s can- | 
didate for governor and is slyly en- 
tangled with machine politics through 
the shrewd workings of Francis Sulli- 
van, a Tammany boss and Henry 
Drew, capitalist and gentleman poli- 
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living up to its standard, although For- 
rest Stanlev achieves a personal tri- 
umph as John Ross, Jr., and when ne 
is a little more accustomed to the part 
will make it one of his best things, 
for he has struck exactly the right 
' combination of seriousnes, and quizzi- 
cal evnicism. Grace Travers, charm- 
ing to behold, rises to the heights in a 
pretty scene in the last act, which she 
plays with a gentleness and a percep- 
tion that makes it cameo-like. Izetta 
Jewel has but a shadowy role, but 
she invests it crisply, with her drawl 
quite gone—in fact she is as good in 
her characterization as she is bad in 
her idea of dressing the girl. A tail- 
ored suit and Shirtwaist with a trim, 
simple hat would have added much to 
the role. Barring the tendency to be- 
come blurred as to lines, Walter Ed- 
wards gives an excellent portrait of 
William Deane, the old newspaper 
man; and Donald Bowles contributes 
a life-like picture of the clever report- 
er who is yielding to the advances of 
John Barleycorn—a type, luckily, which 
is fast dying out. James Corrigan has 


MABEL BERRA, WITH “THE ETERNAL WALTZ,” AT THE ORPHEUM 


tician of a dangerous brand. The al- 
liance of the Reform party with Sulli- 
van is suspected and a drunken re- 
porter gets on the scent, but is tao 
intoxicated to follow it. But he is 
assisted by a woman reporter, Helen 
Dean, daughter of a s‘raightforward 
old newspaper man, owner of an organ 
called “The Truth,” which is about to 
suspend because there is no place for 
it and no support. Young Ross is in- 
interviewed by her, with the result that 
he invests his little fortune in the 
paper, runs it for a number of weeks, 
telling nothing but the cold, brutal 
truth. Naturally, it causes a sensa- 
tion, particularly when he puts Hel- 
en’s father up for the nomination for 
governor and finally persuades his own 
father to withdraw from the race; and 
also to purchase a half interest in the 
paper to enable it to continue. The 
last aet of the comedy is very bad; 
audiences dislike political speeches Jje- 
livered to an unseen crowd; they want 
plenty of brisk action in a play of 
this stamp, and the last act does not 
supply it. There is a large amount of 
laughter in the piece; many lines 
bright with a keen wit of unstilted 
variety. The Burbank company is not 


his original role of the Tammany poli- 
tician, rather overdrawn, but one of the 
best parts of the comedy. The other 
players are not remarkable for their 
efforts, and the whole action requires 
a brisker pace to get the full value of 
the scenes. 


Road Show at the Orpheum 


Walter Kelly is always the star of 
a vaudeville program, whether he: is 
with the Road Show—as is the case at 
the Orpheum this week—or whether 
he comes with the customary bill. Kel- 
ly brings his usual supply of negro 
comedy in his little sketch, “The Vir- 
ginia Judge”--mostly old stories, but 
polished and brought down to date, and 
given with an inimitable visualization 
of the various characters he suggests. 
His negro dialect and little sing-song 
voice is excellent—no less so than his 
delightful Irish brogue. Another 
laugh-producer of individuality is Jim- 
my Barry, who with Mrs. Jimmy and 
William Barry appears in his usual 
country bumpkin act, “The Rube,” 
slightly changed as to setting, but 
practically the same as ta substance. 
Barry’s picture of the upcountry Reu- 
ben is side-splitting, and at times 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 3 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


No Sunday Performances. 


SECOND SUCCESSFUL WEEK OF 


Bunty Pullis The Strings 


THE COMEDY YOUR FRIENDS 


Lo Sha hy 


MOROSCO THEATER 


HAVE BEEN 
Prices Evenings and Saturday Matine:, 
SEATS WEDNESDAY MATINEE, $1. 


THELLING YOU TO SEE. 
D)e to $2. 


Broadway bet. 
seventh and Eighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 3 


The Morosco Producing Company will 


offer for the second big week, 


Paul Armstrong’s new drama, 


“A Love Story of the Ages” 


PRICES: Nights, 25, 50, 75c. 
higher, 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


(First nin2 rows, $1.00). 


Matinees, 25, 35, 50c. No 


Main Sereet. 
Near Sixth. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEB. 2 


First Stock Production of Jules Eckert Goodman’s Domestic Comedy, 


MO WATER 


L.Seats are now on sale at the usual scale of popular Burbank prices. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


FEB. 4 


The “LITTLE ALMA” Benefit 


The Biggest Array of Actors and Actresses Ever Seen on One Program. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 


“Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W:. TS WYAED: Manager 


Week Beginning Morday Night, Feb. 3 
ee VUPULAR MATINEE | WEDNESDAY. _ ENTIRE, EH LOWER FLOOR $1.00. 


LA Ee a Ta Retin ll ew tae 


a OS a Ld ot 


The Famous Franz Lehar Comic Opera 


GORGEOUSLY PRESENTED BY A. H. WOODS 


The Operatic 
Triumph of 2 
Countries 


GYPSY LOVE 


80 Capable 
Singers 
Orchestra of 30 


‘ PRICES—Nights and Saturday Matinees 50c to $2. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE SFANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEER, FEB. 3 
Martin Beck Presents Leo Fall’s 


“THE ETERNAL WALTZ” 


Vaudeville’s Greatest Musical Production 
THE HARVEY FAMILY, Famous Lady Aerialists 


MERRILL & OTTO, 


“After the Shower” and, positively last week here, 


THE ORPHEUM ROAD SHOW 


Headed by Walter Kelly, 


“The Virginia Judge”’ 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75e, Boxes $1; Mat. at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, Boxes T5c. 


close to pathos. Mrs. Jimmie should 
tone down her laughter—a little of 
which goes a long, long way. Winona 
Winter. the little cheer-up girl, dain- 
tily pink and white and blonde, sings 
very prettily and does a clever ven- 
triloquial stunt. The audience is not 
so fond of the ventriloquism; it would 
much prefer a straight singing act 
from the charming favorite. Some one 
must have left the stage door open, so 
that Lola Axtell and Monroe Hopkins 
slipped into the Road Show when the 
Cerberus was napping. Their satire on 
“Traveling” contains good material, 
but neither of the players is clever 
enough to “get over.” An unusual 
combination is that of the athletic 
Schmettans—a team composed of a 
man and woman who do remarkable 
feats without any of the near-comedy 
and posing of the majority of such of- 
ferings. Chris Richards starts a cy- 
clone of laughter with his absurdities, 


the Hassans are clever wire walkers 


and Louise Galloway and her company 
dance lightly through their slushy sen- 
timentality entitled “Little Mother.” 


Cartooned Play at the Mason 


“Mutt and Jeff’ have won nation- 
wide fame through their cartooned an- 
tics, and it would have been wise to 
have permitted them to remain mere- 
ly daily features of the newspapers; 
not to draw them forth to an accom- 
paniment of tinkling lyrics to disport 
themselves in all the ancient tricks 
that once made for laughter in musi- 
cal comedy. It seems a pity to greet 
such a performance within the walls 
of the Mason opera house, which has 
housed so many excellent shows of 
high class. There is not a spark of 
originality in the entire play. The 
musie is reminiscent—whole passages 
of it seem to have been lifted bodily; 
there are the usual rhyming monstros- 
ities of “I love’ and “stars above” and 
“turtle dove,” “eyes of blue a girl that’s 
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true and IJ love you,” and all the rest 
of it. Add to this a chorus that is 
composed largely or ancient and 
scrawny damsels, principals who have 
more than reached the age of discre- 
tion yet attempt to simulate romantic 


youth—and the effect is not of the best. | 


But the houses are packed, and the au- 
diences like it. To be sure the crowds 
are not of the kind that is wont to 
gather at the Mason; but they shriek 
with mirth, applaud at every oppor- 
tunity and shout with approkaton at 
the antics of little Jeff, well played by 
a dwarfish acrobat, Jerry Sullivan. Ed 
West as A. Mutt acts as funnily as 
his part will permit. There are one or 
two good voices—those of George 
Betts and Celia Mavis, and Hazel Tup- 
per, in a suvbrette role, is ag pretty 
as a picture, but it were kinder to 
refrain from comment on the other 


——— 


Good Work of Amateur Players 


Active members of the Amateur 
Players were entertained at Cumnock 
Hall last Friday with a double bill. 
"ope o ) Nee Lhumb,’ made notable by 
Maud Adams, and 
Wards,’ by Lady Gregory. “Op ‘o My 
Thumb” is a slavey in a Soho laundry. 
She has no family, no friends, no plea- 
sure but that she invents with her 
imagination. However, she does not 
stint herself these, and even wears 
erepe on her arm in honor of the de- 
mise of one of these brain relatives. 
Also, she creates a romance around an 
unealled-for shirt that has lain on the 
laundry shelf for a year! Pathetic, 
little starved creature! Mrs. Fielding 
J. Stilson played the part with delicate 
charm. The cast includes five women 
and one man. The proprietress of the 
establishment, a French woman, neat, 
crisp and with an air, was assumed by 
Mollie Adelia Brown. The other help- 
ers, Celeste, a stage struck beauty 
(Mrs. Niven), and her scornful but ad- 
miring friend (Mrs. Williams); last, 
the married woman, who “didnt have 
to work” but wished to amuse herself, 
who was full of shrewd advice. Mrs. 
Turner took the part with ease and 
skill, and pluckily sacrificed her claims 
to beauty by her makeup. Harry Sew- 
ard was the dream lover, the owner of 
the uncalled-for shirt, and played the 
blunt, unsentimental cockney very well. 
The lrish play, interpreted by Mr. and 
Mrs. John &. Vallely and Mrs. Ken- 
nilly, sheds an amusing sidelight on 
the Irish character. The delicious 
brogue that is born and not made, put 
this little sketch in the professional! 
class. There was evidence in both plays 
of the most painstaking care and good 
hard work on the part of both director 
and players. For an organization less 
than a year old, the Amateur Players 
are doing themselves proud. 


Mme, Labadie Interprets Echegaray 


Madame Harriet Labadie gave the 
second of her interpretations of plays 
at the Auditorium Wednesday evening, 
and strengthened the unusual impres- 
sion she made last week with her read- 
ing of Percy MacKaye’s ‘“‘Tomorrow.” 
Wednesday evening Madame Labadie 
eave an English version of Jose Eche- 
earay’s “E] Gran Galeoto,” an adapta- 
tion of which was used by William 
Faversham under the title of “The 
World and His Wife.” The iconoclastic 
effect of gossip is shown—the terrible 
wrecking of lives and happiness which 
may come of idle or malicious slander. 
The play itself is an interesting one, 
and Madame Labadie’s wanderful pow- 
er of interpretation carried it to big 
success Wednesday night. She is a 
dominating speaker—musical of voice, 
most attractive in appearance; and her 
power over her audience is almost hyp- 
notic. She characterizes each individual 
of the play merely through the power 
of suggestion; she brings the scenes, 
the settings graphically to mind; she 
sways her hearers just as a noted act- 
ress might do. It is an achievement to 
hold an audience absorbed as Madame 
Tabadie does, and her work has re- 
ceived in this city but little of the ap- 
probation due it. The play was given 
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by Madame Labadie for the benefit of | 
the McKinley Home for Boys, on the | 
anniversary of the martyred president’s 
birthday, 


Offerings for Next Week 

In place of Madame de Cisneros, who 
was scheduled for the Philharmonic 
Course, will come Kitty Cheatham, who 
has become a vogue in the east and 
abroad for the unusual character of her 
talent. Miss Cheatham has won pages 
of applause from the most critical re- 
viewers of the metropolises here and in 
England; especially with her inimitable 
children’s songs and her delicious negre 
dialect. She has been in such active 
demand in the east for years that this 





is her first opportunity to visit the 
west. The following program will be 
heard when she appears at the Audi- 
torium Saturday afternoon, February 8: 


Two eighteenth century French songs: 


| “Mon Petit coeur Soupire”’ (from ‘‘Album 


de la Grand Manan’’) (Weckerlin), “‘Ma- 
man, Dites-Moi’’ (Bergerette); An Old 
Romance (Written for Miss Cheatham) 
(Guy d’Hardelot); Children’s Songs: The 
Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll (Written 
for Miss Cheatham) (H. A. Wade); Vis- 
itors (Waddington Cooke), Helen Hay 
Whitney; Violets (R, Huntington Wood- 
man), The Cow (Graham Peel), R. L. 
Stevenson; Old Negro Songs and Sayings; 
Butterflies (Minnie Cochrane) (From the 
French of Francois Coppee) (Written for 
Miss Cheatham); When Malindy Sings 
(Paul Lawrence Dunbar). Why Adam 
Sinned (Rogers); About Shepherds: The 
Little Shepherd (Le petit Berger) (C. De- 
bussy) (Permission of composer: Prose 
Pastel by Walter Pritchard Eaton); The 
Great Shepherd (The Little Gray Lamb) 
(A Sullivan); The BIif Man (John B. 
Wells) (John Kendrick Bangs); Matilda 
(Liza Lehmann) (Hilaire Belloc); Practic- 
ing (John Carpenter); Punchinello (after 
Hans Christian Anderson) (J. L. Molloy); 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat (George In- 
graham) (Edward Lear). 

Tuesday evening comes Albert Greg- 
orowich Janpolski to the Auditorium as 
the third event of the second philhar- 
monic Series. Janpolski is a dramatic 
singer, well fitted to offer the intense 
musie of his native Russia. He enjoys 
the distinction of having been the first to 
introduce in this country the famous 
arias of the older and modern Russian 


and the quaint folk songs of his people, 
and today he is the only prominent 
Russian singer in America. Since Mr. 
Janpolski came to America several sea- 
sons ago he has appeared with the best 
musical organizations, having been so- 
loist several times with the New York 
orchestra. He is accompanied by Fred- 
erick F. Beale, pianist, and the program 
is as follows: 

Piacer q’Amor (1789) (Martini); Arioso- 
Falstaff (1816) (Verdi); Come Raggio di 
So] (Caldara); A Pastoral (Veracini); Ba- 
bylon (Dvorak); Verrath (Treachery) 
(Brahms); Sehnsucht (Longing) Wasser- 
lilie (Grieg); aria. ‘“‘Tyrannic Tove" (from 
Susanna) (Handel); Wail for Freedom 
(Kalinnikoff): Approach of Spring (Rac- 
maninoff): Barge Song (Russian Folk 
Song): Kalinka (Russian Folk Song); 
recit, and aria from opera ‘“‘Hugene One- 
gin’ (Tschaikowsky) (in the Russian); 
Long Ago (MacDowell): Rolling Down to 
Rio (German); Faith (Chadwick); Good- 
night (Rubinstein). 

A. H. Woods will bring “Gypsy 
Love” to the Mason Opera House for a 
week’s engagement, beginning Monday, 
Feb. 3, with matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday. This Lehar opera, which is 
a success of two continents, is a close 
rival to the famous “Merry Widow” 
of the same composer, and in stage 
color effects and entire ac- 
tion is said to be one of the best of 
the A. H. Woods offerings. “Gypsy 
Love” is in three acts, the first and 
last showing a castle in Hungary. 
Zorika, the daughter of a nobleman, 
is about to be married to Fedor, a rich 
young suitor, when she meets a sypsy 
violinist, Jozsi, whose music fascin- 
ates her. She plans to elope with 
him, but by drinking in a magic spring 
she is enabled to see into the future; 
and her true love for Fedor triumphs. 
Phyllis Partington, who was one of 
the original Zorikas, and Arthur Albro, 
the Russian tenor, who created the 
part of Jozsi will be heard and others 
in the cast include Leola Lucey, Mona 
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Desmond, Nona Malli and a number of 
others, including a large chorus. 


When the curtain descended on the 
last act of the first performance of 
Paul Armstrong’s new play, “A Love 
Story of the Ages,’ it was a foregone 
conclusion that a second week would be 
necessary to take care of the crowds 
that demanded seats. The Morosco has 
been turning away hundreds of theater- 
goers, who have been anxious. to see 
this new Armstrong drama, for the 
name of Armstrong has become a fetich 
in Los Angeles. Beginning Monday 
night the play will open its second 
week, with the same cast, but, of 
course, with the additional merit of 
balanced smoothness in the production 
gained by the first week’s playing. 
George Relph, a newcomer to the Mor- 
osco, has the leading role, with Frances 
Ring playing opposite him, and other 
popular members of the organization 
are enjoying excellent opportunity. The 
production has been given elaborate 
settings, and Sallie Young Farnham, 
the noted sculptor, has lent her aid in 
creating the unusual effects. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make the pro- 
duction noteworthy in local theatrical 
annals. 


That quaintest of comedies, “Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,” for which Graham 
Moffett is responsible, has scored so 
heavily at the Majestic theater this 
week that the management has been 
persuaded to cancel a number of South- 
ern California bookings in order to give 
Los Angeles a second week of this in- 
teresting and novel offering. Rarely 
does a house have two such big hits in 
succession as “The Blue Bird’ and 
“Bunty,” but the latter bids fair to be 
the stronger drawing card. Molly Mc- 
Intyre is achieving a personal tri- 
umph in the title role, and other mem- 
bers of the east are no less liked. 
There is an unusual interest in this 
comedy; the quaint costumes, the queer 
characters, the homely attraction of it 
all having an appeal of large propor- 
tions to local audiences—as it seems to 
have had with all America. The last 
week has found the house crowded at 
every performance, with scores of peo- 
ple unable to get seats, and demands 
for the coming week have already over- 
whelmed the box office, 


Hayden Talbot’s comedy, “The Truth 
Wagon,” will be withdrawn Saturday 
night, and Sunday matinee the Bur- 
bank company will offer for the first 
time by any stock organization Jules 
Hekert Goodman’s domestic comedy, 
“Mother.” The chief role in “Mother” 
will give Lillian Elliott splendid chance 
for the best work she has done since 
her commendable “Mrs. Wiggs,’ while 
to Grace Travers will also fall an ex- 
cellent part. For the production of 
“Mother,” Mr. Morosco is bringing to 
the Burbank stage Miss Grace Valen- 
tine and Miss Beatrice Nichols. ‘“‘Moth- 
er’ was a wide success both in New 
York and on the road and this is the 
first time that it has been released for 
anything but traveling company pro- 
ductions. It is said to be a gripping 
story; pathos and laughter, but with 
enough of the latter to prevent its be- 
ing lachrymose. The various members 
of this popular organization will be 
given congenial parts and the offering 
is expected to achieve unusual success. 


With a combination of “The Eternal 
Waltz,” the largest aggregation ever 
sent out in vaudeville, and the second 
session of the Orpheum Road Show the 
coming week at the Orpheum, the bill 
should rank high in the history of the 
house. The second week of the Road 
Show, headed by Walter Kelly, is in 
itself an offering of unusual attrac- 
tion, and with “The Eternal Waltz” 
and two other acts, the program is an- 
other unusual one. ‘‘The Eternal Waltz” 
is from the pen of Leo Fall, the com- 
poser of “The Dollar Princess,’ “The 
Siren,” and other successes. It is a 
satire on the waltz craze in Viennese 
music, and was written for a tabloid 
opera. [t was first. produced in Vienna. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Tl. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
January 2, 1918. 

Not coal lands. 03765 
NOTICE is hereby given that Lizzie 
Fried2rich, of Calabasas, California, who, 
on February 10, 1906, made homestead 
entry No. 11006. No. 03765, for SEW, See- 
tion 35, Township 1N., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office at Los Angeles, California, on the 

14tn day of February, 1913, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Axel A. 
Ahiroth, Elizabeth Friederich, Frank 
Schaefer, Olive Ahlroth, all of Calabasas, 
California; Joseph A. Anker of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. & Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26, 1912. 

Not coal lands. 013982 
Notice is hereby given that Nathan 
Wise, of Newberry Park, California, who, 
on October 30, 1911, made Homestead En- 





' try No. 013982, for NW, Section 5, Town- 


ship 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B, Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
commutation proof, to establish claim to 
the Jand above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Recoiver, U. 8S. Land Office at 
wos Angeles, California, on the 17th day 
of February, 1918. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
F. Haskell, of Newberry Park, California; 
Jackson Tweedy, of Calabasas, California; 
George A. Frenlin, of Calabasas, Cali- 
fornia: James H. Robert, of Newberry 


Park, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 10, 1913) 

013951 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Wilber P. 
Roche, of Santa Monica, California, who, 
on September 26, 1911, made Homestead 
Entry No, 013951, for W1%4 NEY, Wi SEX, 
Scoation 22, Township 1 south, Range 18 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, 
ee on the 19th day of February, 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
Johnson, William D. Newell, Joseph A. 
Anker, Edward Mellus, all of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHRIOR 
Not coal lands. 
013834 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 21, 1918. 
Notice is hereby given that Charles J. 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
Sept. 7, 1911, made Homestead Entry, No. 
018884, for NYNEY%, SEWYNEY, See. 27, 
SEYSE™%, Section 22, Township 1 §&., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to maks Final com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
38rd day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, John Riley, William D. New- 
ell, Cylurus W. Logan, all of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





It runs for an hour and is in two 
scenes, one showing the waltz factory 
and the other the cafe where the “Eter- 
nal Waltz’’ is heard. The cast has six 
members, headed by Mabel Berra and 
Cyril Chadwick, the former from the 
original London production, which has 
been running for two years, with no 
sign of cessation. There is also a large 
chorus, and the scenic investiture and 
costuming are said to be unusually 
elaborate. Mr. Beck, who saw it in 
Vienna in the original, obtained the 
American rights and gave Joseph Hart 
carte blanche in producing it. Coming 
with it are Lola Merrill and Frank Otto 
in song and patter entitled “After the 
Shower,” and the Harvey Family of 
wire artists. The Frankenstein orches- 
tra will offer an excellent program and 
the motion views will be new. 
— 
“1_OGAN THE HATTER” 
628 So, Broadway 8387 So. Spring 
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For nearly a decade Samuel Hlls- 
worth Kiser has embellished the edi- 
torial page of the Chicago Record- 
Herald with his poetic scintillations— 
humorous, serious, pathetic, philosoph- 
ical, all good, but of various shades of 
goodness, This reviewer, who has fol- 
lowed his work, day by day, has been 
amazed, at times, by the high standard 
of verse Mr. Kiser has been able to 
maintain, occasionally striking a note 
that revealed to what heights the poet 
might soar if it were given him to 
linger lovingly over the ideas of which 
his prolific brain is possessed. Always, 
he entertains and to a large number of 
readers his column is a daily source of 
enjoyment. From this daily output Mr. 
Kiser, at discriminating intervals, 
makes selections for permanent publi- 
cation, and in this way has collected 
material for several volumes of reada- 
ble verse, and always with a touch of 
the poetic power that proves the truth 
Of our observation in regard to his high 
stepping Pegasus. Thus, in the latest 
of these reclaimed editorial page out- 
givings, contained in “The Land of Lit- 
tle Care,” there may be found a score 
or more of homely little gems of which 
the opening poem, carrying the title to 
the volume, is one of the most satisfy-~- 
ing. It is a pity that Mr. Kiser’s tend- 
ency to sacrifice poetic beauty to a hu- 
morous turn is not more restrained in 
that which he offers for permanent con- 
sumption. What is provocative of a 
hearty laugh in a@ newspaper column 
too often is hardly worthy of place be- 
tween covers; this is not to say it is 
bald or trite, but merely that it de- 
tracts from the dignity of the collection 
as a whole. Mr, Kiser’s muse, however, 
necessarily is of an amusing disposi- 
tion—no pun intended—for that is the 
raison d’etre of his column. But it is 
never halting and not seldom his verse 
has a lilting quality, limpid rather than 
limp, while his aspirations are ever of 
a Wholesome nature. The theme may 
be trite, but the mechanism of the verse 
is craftsmanlike, ever, and sprightly. 
Occasionally, as in “A Petition,” the 
note is lofty and the philosophy truly 
human. He has a Keen sympathy for 
little lads and lassies and a loving 
touch in portraying their grief and joys. 
We look in the bright eyes of “Mistress 
Merryface” and smile with her and as 
for “The Laughalot Boy” 


fare forth with his “Comrades of the 
Highway,” keep in tune with his ‘Song 
of the Morning,” indulge a sympathetic 
sigh for “When Age Comes On,’’ in 
“The Far-off Call” detect a familiar 
echo and bask restfully in the peace of 
his “Indian Summer.” These and oth- 
e.s are replete with poetic thought not 
of an ambitious nature, but homely and 
wholesome. For those who prefer the 
less serious reflections there is a liberal 
sprinkling, warranted to satisfy if not 


he finds a. 
warm niche in our heart. Willingly we 





to elevate. In modest brown cloth with - 


a deeper shade of brown leather back- 
ing and paneled cover title the little 
book is of most attractive appearance 
externally as well as internally and a 
dose of it at odd moments will relieve 
the tired soul of threatened megrims 
(“The Land of Little Care.” By Samuel 
Ellsworth Kiser. P,. F. Volland & Co.) 
S. Tee. 


Cobb’s “Anatomy” 

Irvin S. Cobb is not a humorist in his 
“Cobb’s Anatomy,” judged by the stan- 
dard of sucha humorist as Mark Twain, 
but he is good for many @ laugh with 
his thin little book on “Tummies,” 
“Teeth,” “Hair,” “Hands and Feet,” 


with illustrations in Peter Newell’s 
characteristic vein. Mr. Cobb is un- 
doubtedly funny, but he has not yet 
learned the gracile twist of a typewrit- 
er which converts studied funnyisms 
into an effect of spontaneous humor. 
He is a trifle too obvious, a little too 
commonplace in his observations, 
cause any outbursts of mirth. But 
without doubt he is a “comer.” His 
present effort has touches of the ama- 
teur which cannot be disguised—Mr. 
Cobb seems to feel that he is expected 
to say something funny, so he strains 
every nerve to meet that demand. Par- 
adoxically enough, when his writing be- 
comes more a matter of mechanical 
form and his thoughts are better 
trained, he probably will develop a 
spontaneous style that will place him 
in the front ranks. However, even the 
proverbial “grouch” could hardly fail to 
be enlivened by Mr. Cobb’s “Anatomy.” 
(“Cobh’s Anatomy.” By Irving S. Cobb. 
George H. Doran Co.) 


“Secret of Lonesome Cove” 


Here is a2 mystery story that really 
mystifies—more of a novelty than the 
statement might indicate, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams is responsible for “The Se- 
cret of Lonesome Cove,” in which he 
introduces a new “deductor” in the per- 
son of Professor Chester Kent, a rather 
foppish, dandified investigator, who is 
as keen as he is clean. Kent is thrown 
into the midst of a mystery which at 
first seems simple—the finding of a 
woman’s body on the coast, but which 
gradually develops into a tangled maze, 
with a most unexpected denouement. 
The author is becoming an adept at 
working his audiences into a fever of 
expectation with false trails, and then 
suddenly thrusting the right road upon 
them. There is a pretty love story to 
please universal demand, and enough of 
exciting detail to tickle the palate of a 
boy in search of sensation. It may not 
be ranked as literature, but it claims a 
goodly place in popular fiction. (“The 
Secret of Lonesome Cove.” By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 

Lippincott’s for February features a 
hew humorous novel by Albert Lee, en- 
titled “Miss Phoenix.” It is of a farci- 
cal type and cleverly entangled. Short 
stories include “Mrs Marden’s Pilgrim- 
age,’ by Elizabeth Jordan, “In Pondo- 
land,” by May Edinton, “The High- 
way,’ by Eleanor Ingram, “The Chu- 
rail,” by Annette Johnson, “Moses and 
the Rock,” by Thomas Grant Springer, 
and “The Widow Polichinelle,” by Jean 
Irvine. Ivan Turgenew’s “The District 
Doctor” is also given, and the pungent 
humor column is of worth. 


February number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine is devoted to motoring, and there 
are SO many interesting articles, so 
well illustrated that even the non- 
motorist finds enjoyment in the pages. 
Ralph D. Paine writes of “Discovering 
America by Motor,’ Herbert Ladd 
Towles tells of “The Automobile and 
Its Mission,” “The Pyrenees Route” is 
by C. L. Freston, Theodore M. R. von 
Keler goes back to “Steam Coach 
Days,” Price Collier continues his Ger- 
man articles, Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
descants on “The Sanitation of the 
Isthmus,” and the two serials, Edith 
Wharton’s “The Custom of the Coun- 
try” and John Fox, Jr.’s “The Heart 
of the Hills” are continued. 


Notes From Bookland 
It is said that the most entertaining 
intelligence at present at work (and at 
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lt You See 82 Vests at the 
Cleaners It’s a Sign 82 Men 


Received Fountain Pens for Xmas 


—writes a newspaper wit and cynic, but we are willing to 


bet not one of the lot was a Moore’s Non-Leakeble. 
the one pen that never leaks. 


ims 
Costs no more than the old 


kind—$2.50 up. Get one today. At any first class dealer. 


Southern California Distributors ar? 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


play) in the field of Hnglish letters is 


Hilaire Belloc. Until day before yes- 
terday Mr. Belloc was unknown to any 


i fame in this country, it is stated. Yes- 


terday (in a fashion of speaking) our 
opening declaration here was corrobo- 
rated, to put it so, by an editorial in 
The Evening Post which cast the horo- 
scope for Mr. Belloc and found him to 
be the literary man of tomorrow. Thus 
today he takes the stage. Mr. Belloc 
was born forty-three years ago. In 
school he took honors in history. On 
leaving Balliol College he “up” and 
served as a driver in the Highth Regi- 
ment of French Artillery at Toul 
Meurthe-et- Moselle. He married @2 
California woman and has several sons 
and daughters. He was, reads Who's 
Who, “M. P. (L.) S. Salford, 1906-10.” 
Since 1911 he has been head of Eng- 
lish department, East London College. 
He entered the booksellers’ lists of 
literature in 1895, with “Verses and 
Sonnets.” He has published thirty and 
two books. They are about Hills and 
the Sea, of which he is very fond, and 
about Robespierre, about Danton, 
Paris, Beasts for Bad Children, The 
Historic Thames, More Beasts for 
Worse Children, The Path to Rome, 
Mr. Burden, (don’t say you have not 
read “Mr. Burden”), and Marie Antoi- 
nette.. They are on everything and on 
nothing at all. In his history books 
Mr. Belloc is a solid historian, we are 
told. 


Deserved tribute is paid to the late 
Pevton Steger of the Doubleday-Page 


| Company by a writer in the Chicago 


Post who rightly says that Steger’s 
death is an irreparable loss to the fine 
art of book publishing in America. “It 
goes on’—somehow—but here was a 
man of real culture, vision, and the 
power of inspiring love, a man not yet 
40. No one can do just what he would 
have done. Take away three or four 
others of his quality (there are hardly 
more), and what a fatal difference it 
would make in the significant publish- 
ing of the next score of years! Steger 
was an Oxford man, one of the first 
Rhodes scholars, and also studied in 
Germany. He leaves as a monument 
the works of O. Henry—collected in a 
labor of love from many places, in- 
eluding Texan and Mexican towns 
where Peyton Steger went on the trail 
of everything his author had written. 
and wherever Steger went things 
moved. Energy flowed from him. He 
had an irradiating spirit such as there 
was in O. Henry’s writing but not in 
O. Henry’s personality. There was the 
spiritual affinity between that author 
and that publisher. O. Henry’s fame 
was half created by Peyton Steger. 


“Complete Poems” of Alfred Noyes’ 


and his “Tales of the Mermaid Tav- 
ern” are to be brought out by Stokes 
this spring. This poet is one of the 
few (or is he the only one?) who has 
made a living solely by poetry. He is 
coming over from England toward the 
end of next month. 
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DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP. 
Have you any books you wish you 
hadn’t bought? 
Bring them to us, 


We will buy them or trade them 
for books you ought to have, 


Rare old editions of the classics 
are one of our specialties. 


Call and Browse 
Open Evenings 
ERNEST DAWSON and 

BELFORD FORREST 


518 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


'U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


(January 11, 1913) 

03985 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Hckhart, of Santa Monica, California, 
who, on June 12, 1907, made Homestead 
Entry No. 11388, Serial No, 03985, for SEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 south, Range 1i7% 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five year proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 21st day of Pebruary, 1913. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John M. 
Henry, of Santa Monica, California; Ches- 
ter Galgani, of Santa Monica Canyon, 
California; Harry Sexton, of Palms, Cali- 
fornia; Pedro Marques, of Santa Monica 


Canyon, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
092 Not Coal Lands 

Jan. 27, 1913. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan, 27, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred EH. 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
11555, Serial No. 092, for south half of 
southeast quarter, section 18, east half 
of northeast quarter, section 24, township 
1 north, range 18 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Regicter and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Lewis, Harl G. Horton, Ray Horton, 
James G. Elliott, Marie Elliott, George 
Lewis, all of Calabasas, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


Minnie 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. $. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
04079 Not Coal Lands. 

Jan. 27, 1913. 
U. S$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Henry Jackson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on December 24, 1907, made 
Homstead Entry, No. 04079. for north half 
of northeast quarter, section 35, township 
1 south, range 17 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Land 
O.xcice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. 
m 


Claimant names as witnesses: John U. 
Henry, Hippolyte Bieule, Edward L. Bur- 
ton, all of Malibu, Cal. Martin E. Bals- 
ley, of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 
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628 So. Broadway 337 So. Spring 











In the last week of January trading 
conditions on the Los Angeles stock ex- 
change have shown decided improve- 


ment, and local financiers look for still 


further stimulus next month. This 
week three unusually active traders 
have developed with prospects for even 


greater and more frequent transac- | 


tions to follow. The trio of stocks re- 
ferred to are National Pacific, Califor-~- 
nia Midway and Consolidated Mines. 
National Pacific leads the procession 
with nearly 100,000 shares changing 
hands at prices as high as 5% cents. 


Considering that a week or so ago this © 
security could have been acquired for | 


23% cents with little or no demand, the 
rise savors of the sensational. The 
cause assigned for the jump is the 
striking of a new well where oil of 
an exceedingly fine gravity exists ap- 
parently in large quantities. It is op- 
timistically believed by many that suf- 
ficient petroleum can be marketed at 
a price satisfactory enough to enable 
the directors to wipe out their total in- 
debtedness in from thirty to sixty days. 
The cause for the previously low fig- 
ure with slight demand was due to the 
heavy indebtedness existing, and be- 
cause of five assessments on stockhold- 


strike was made two more assessments 


had been planned, and the new oil came | 


as a pleasant surprise and sent the 
stock kiting. 

California Midway stock rose from 10 
to 14 cents this week, but the sales 
were not nearly equal to those of Na- 
tional Pacific. Brokers are unable to 
account for the upturn, but evidently 
there is something doing on the inside 
that increased the demand for the SsSe- 
curity. 

Consolidated Mines, which has been 
putting in its own mill, has the machin- 
ery practically ready for operation and 
by next week it should be in full run- 
ning order. The operators have been 
piling up the bins with ore and enough 
for a month’s run is awaiting the ma- 
chinery test. There was but a slight 
jump in the price recorded this week as 
a result of the completion of the inter- 
ior workings, from 4 cents to 5% cents, 
but next week a phenomenal run on the 


stock is predicted by those on the in- , 


side. 

Bonds have been exceptionally quiet. 
Little bank stock has changed hands, 
the only activity being in small lots of 
Citizens National. It is the favorite be- 
cause of its low price in comparison 
with other of the more notable securi- 
ties. The sales were at about $260. 
The market for bank stocks is strong. 

With the adoption today of the rule 
that all trade in stocks listed regularly 
on the Los Angeles exchange must be 
made openly “on board’ comes the 
transfer of five securities to the ranks 
of unlisted stocks. They are Associat- 
ed Oil, Mexican Petroleum Limited, 
preferred and common, and Southern 
California Edison, preferred and com- 
mon. While classed as unlisted their 
quotations will appear on the bulletins 
of the exchange. The market for these 
stocks is principally in New York, and 
it would work a hardship on local brok- 
ers to be unable to make deals off 
board in them; hence they were un- 
listed. 

Amalgamated Oil company has de- 
clared a dividend of $1.00 a share pay- 
able February 24, with the books clos- 


ing for entry February 19, while the | 


low 
ers which had been levied. Before this | 


' 628 So. Broadway 


| (83 Stat. 
' land, namely: 


rH Eis RAP tH IC 


| West Coast has issued a similar divi- 


dend payable Feb. 15, with books clos- 


ing Feb. 10. 


In all other stocks the market has 
been quiet. Two hundred shares of Los 
Angeles Investment Company stock sold 


| at $415. 


Union Oil is still selling around 90, 
with Union Provident at 106, which is 
a slight advance over last week. 


Banks and Banking 


San Dimas National Bank has 


in- 


| creased its capital to $50,000, and the 


surplus to $25,000. 


January 28 bank clearings reached 
a total of more than $100,000,000 and 
indications are that this month will 
break all records. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
In case the legislature finds it im- 
possible to facilitate the sale of the 
state highway bonds, by making the 
interest payable in New York as well 
as Sacramento, the purchase of the re- 
maining $15,000,000 by popular sub- 
scription in counties which will be 

benefited, is to be encouraged. 


State railroad commission will al- 
the Southern California Edison 
Company to issue bonds for $2,500,000; 
of which about a million will be ex- 
pended in completing the unit for the 
Long Beach steam plant. 


Huntington Park will vote Feb. 8 on 
the issuance of $19,800, for acquiring 
citv hall property and building struc- 
ture, jail, etc.; $6000 for a park; $6000 
for fire apparatus; $2500 for housing 
municipal tools, machinery, ete. and 
$5000 for the construction of a street 
lighting system. 


Up to February 11, 10 a. m.’ direc- 
tors of the San Ysidro irrigation dis- 
trict of San Diego county will receive 
sealed bids for full amount or any 
portion of the $25,000 bonds recently 


At its first election last Saturday 
Owensmouth voted bonds for $50,000 
for school purposes. 


Laneaster votes today on a schoo! | 
bond issue of $10,000. 


Long Beach’s $140,000 school bond 
issue carried by a good majority. 


Fullerton disposed of its $50,000 
street improvement bonds to the state, 


iat par and accrued interest. 


ee 
“1 OGAN THE HATTER” 
337 So. Spring 


NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 
ED STATES LAND OFFICE 
Serial No, 016527 Not coal lands 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 13, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to select, under 
tu.e provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (30 Stat. 1186), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 8, 1905, 
1264), the following described 


Lot Two in Section Eighteen, Township 
On2 South, Range Twenty West, S, B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angeles Land 
District, tn the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 53.10 acres. 


Any and all persons claiming adversely 


_ the land described, or desiring to object 


beeause of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part thereof, or for any oth- 
er reason, to the disposal to applicant, 
should file their affidavits of protest in 


‘this office on or before the 25th day of 


February, 1918. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


Bebra 4015 


67 Interest For You 


Your money---$| or more, any amount 
up to $5000, will earn 6% interest, placed 
with the Los Angeles Investment Company, 
the largest and strongest financial institution in 
the Southwest. 


$12,800,000.00 Security 


Every dollar you save on this plan is se- 


cured by the $12,800,000.00 paid-in capital 
and surplus of the Company. 

Pay in $1, $10Q---or as much more as 
you can afford, to purchase this interest-bearing 
security---every dollar paid in will draw full 
6% trom the moment received. 


Money Back--90 Days 


This 6% interest-paying security (the 
Gold Note) is issued for 90 days, six months, 
and longer to suit you---but the Company has 
always WITHOUT EXCEPTION, given 


the investor his money back in full on demand. 


25,000 Security Owners 


‘There are altogether over 25,000 interest- 
earning, profit-making owners of this Com- 
pany s securities—no one of these ever has suf- 


ES |NVES} 


ILDING 


fered loss on his investment 
or failed to get his money 
back on demand, 


Begin today. Earn full, 
prompt 6% on your sav- 
ings —$1, or more, starts 
you. 
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{ins Angeles Gjnvestment (f ompany 


60127 Broadway at Eighth Main 5647 





SECOND SEASON 
There should be no doubt in your | > ° 
mind as to the practicability of The Miussion P | ay 
[. A. Gas as a fuel. 


L. A. Gas gives the most satisfac- 
tion to the greatest number of peo- 
ple— | | 

Why don’t you use it? Reincarnation of 


Francisco Romance and Glory 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Se 
Corporation Every eveningnariee'slsar 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. | Excepting Monday 


Dramatic and Picturesque 


New Mission Theatre 
SAN GABRIEL 


ta V e] Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 


Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 


Luxury SrricaaecanyGabriet 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 


ing performances, 
Santa Fe’s new train to 


San Francisco 


Oakland and Berkeley 


The Saint Pacific Electric Railway 


Leaves here 5:15 p. m. daily 


MAIN STREET STATION 





It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous ser- 


Ae Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
World-wide travelers say it is superior. tp Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m”. 
Road bed oiled—No dust. THROUGH SLEEPER TO 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 S. Spring St. ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
eee 188 wD Way eiaee SOLID TRAIN DeLuxe EQUIPMENT = and connecting enroute with 


Reservations for return trip too sleeper to 
DENVER 


ben ae An excellent train for your next 
'y Eastern trip. 
S NKS "e2"/1 
CLEARING HOU E BA K NE Particulars at 601 So. Spring St, 
NAME OFFICERS. \ U LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 


Route offices, 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. HE RAMBOZ, Cashier “+ Lake Roure-UNION Paciric-NORTHWESTERN 9 OU'® OMCES 


E = Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
_E. . Third and Sprin = ’ 
Sale eas ae eens, S800: Courtesy and unlimited service to 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 4 SE eS eae Hotel del Coronado guests are important factors that have 
‘: Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and in a large measure given this famous 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Uniivider Brofits, $200,000 American Plan, $4 per day and upward Pescrt Hotel ite pope asi, Mitiong the 

| Ss. F. ZOMBRO, President, -- world’s travelers. 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. wae Polo, Golf and Tennis tournaments held 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway Pee aee ects ain ee la I Se ak during Winter. Bay and Surf Bathing. 


A, J. WATERS, President. Rs cia =n eres we i uae Write for booklet. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. SEES easy JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main ees Ras ade ee are eee Coronado, California. 
eee SW. A. DOMMNGE Prosidont. gy Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashier. WA Eg PPS hE 334 South Spring Street. 


401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
9 ° 
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Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. ‘ss 
ee ee Abie ee Capital Stock, $1200 00, Cherry Blossom Season in Japan 


S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


PARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK = y. Vy. Rossum’ casnicr™” || A small and select coterie of travelers are leaving Los An- 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplug ana Profits, $2,000,000. geles March 14th for Japan to enjoy all the glories of spring 
———— time in that flowery land. Business etiquette prevents our 


Se. pHones: {|| publishing names, but full particulars can be obtained at 
AFTER THE SHOW ||| pymperrrergmm tome ||| Cook’s Office, No. 515 S. Spring St. 


60478; 
SUP AT THH FAMOUS CAFE REAL ESTATE | father 


Timers pete. = —/ — Santa Catalina Island, —_ Daily Service 
Ss . W. W. MINES & CO. 
Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 


BRISTOL CAFE REAL ESTATE BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


4th & Spring atheFicor Realty Board. Bidg. Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats 
Entire Basement H.W. Melina BEs 631 S. Spring Street || paNNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Buiking. Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 
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From the Innermost Circles 
of Styledom 


Spring Suits $39.50 


-—Fashions of the very first magnitude—Different, distinc- 
tive, no two alike—hbecause they are samples. If you are 
looking for a new suit of more than ordinary merit—from 
the standpoint of economy, we urge you not to wait but 
buy now at $39.50. 


—Even when he had them in his hands and on the way to 
Bullock’s, our buyer could hardly believe his fortune—His 
offer had been low—the season early—the manufacturer had 
plenty of time to hold for a higher price. But he didn’t, and 
that’s really all that counts now—for the suits are here, 
Spring Suits, such charming new Spring Suits as many ex- 
clusive regular stocks will not boast at much larger regular 
prices even later in the season, and every suit is marked 
$39.50. 


—~Elaborate Combination Suits, Skirts of black satin, Coat of 
the new shot silk with beautful new trimmings and effects, 
$39.50. 


—Splendid Shepherd Check Suit with 25 in. Cutaway Coat 
—and skirt designed to harmonize—exclusive ornamentation 
ideas, $39.50. 


—The Cutaway style predominates in 25, 26 and 27 inch 
coats—a variety of different modifications. From the abrupt 
to the full dress Cutaways, some very unusual, rich models 
included. The skirts are exceptional. From every viewpoint 
the most remarkable offering of exclusve suits that we have 
seen—$39.50. 














